EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

DECEMBER,  1S94 


I 

THE  RELATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECH¬ 
NICAL  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Last  winter  I  listened  to  an  address  from  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  distinction  connected  with  the  educational  interests 
of  New  England,  on  the  subject  of  "A  liberal  education,”  of 
which  the  leading  thought  was  that,  in  an  ideal  course  of  edu¬ 
cation,  a  young  man  would  pass  successively  through  three 
stages:  first,  disciplinary;  second,  liberalizing;  third,  profes¬ 
sional  or  technical.  According  to  the  view  presented,  these 
three  stages  are  passed,  with  us  here  in  America,  successively 
in  the  preparatory  school,  that  is,  the  high  school,  or  so-called 
academy;  in  the  college;  and,  finally,  as  the  name  implies,  in 
the  professional  school,  whether  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  divinity, 
or  of  technology. 

In  the  middle  term  or  stage  of  this  course — that  is,  in  the 
college — it  was  the  view  of  the  speaker  that  the  liberalizing 
studies  should  be  pursued  with  a  good  deal  of  range  as  to  choice 
of  subjects,  and  of  leisure  as  to  the  time  devoted  to  study,  to 
reflection,  to  enjoyment  of  work,  and  even  to  enjoyment  of 
sport  and  play.  Freedom,  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom, 
involving,  as  was  said,  both  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  subjects 
of  study,  and  leisure  as  to  the  application  of  the  student’s 
powers,  the  occupation  of  his  mind,  the  use  of  his  time,  was,  if 
not  an  essential  of  the  liberalizing  effect,  at  least  a  most 
favorable  and  felicitous  condition. 

Looking  at  this  scheme  from  beginning  to  end,  as  related 
to  the  existing  organization  of  American  schools  and  higher 
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institutions  of  learning,  several  questions  suggest  themselves 
in  a  way  to  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  apparent  harmony  of 
the  educational  process  depicted. 

The  first  is,  whether  our  high  schools  and  academies  can  be 
given  the  credit  of  bringing  their  students  up  to  the  grade  of 
thoroughly  disciplined  young  men;  whether  the  graduates  of 
Exeter  and  Andover,  Easthampton,  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
and  the  ordinary  American  city  high  school,  can  safely  be 
assumed  to  have  passed  through  a  sufficiently  long  and  severe 
disciplinary  process  to  make  it  desirable  that,  immediately 
upon  entering  college,  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  relax¬ 
ing  process;  be  treated  in  every  way  as  well-trained  men;  be 
afforded  large  choice  as  to  subjects  of  study  and  as  to  the 
mode  of  pursuing  the  subjects  chosen,  with  abundance  of  leis¬ 
ure  for  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  even  for  sport  and  play. 
I  confess  that  this  seems  to  me  rather  a  roseate  view  of  our 
academies  and  high  schools.  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the 
graduates  of  such  schools  have  already  had  quite  enough  of 
mere  grammatical  and  mathematical  drill,  and  that  the  full 
time  has  come  for  them  to  be  exercised  in  studies  appealing 
to  taste  and  sentiment,  in  studies  of  an  especially  liberalizing 
tendency,  it  seems  to  me  fairly  a  question  whether  their  tasks, 
in  this  stage  of  education,  should  not  still  be  made  to  have  a 
distinctly  disciplinary  character.  Can  a  young  man  be  said  to 
have  passed  through  the  disciplinary  period  until  he  has  been 
subjected  both  to  mathematical  and  grammatical  gymnastics, 
and  to  hard,  positive  training  in  the  elements  of  logic,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  classical  scholarship  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  physical 
or  natural  science  on  the  other?  From  my  own  observation  of 
several  classes  leaving  a  preparatory  school,  and  of  several  times 
that  number  of  freshman  classes  entering  a  college  or  technical 
school,  as  well  as  from  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  case, 
I  should  not  be  disposed  to  answer  the  foregoing  question  in 
the  affirmative.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  first  two 
years  of  the  ordinary  American  college  course  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  distinctly  to  the  disciplinary  stage,  in 
which  the  subjects  of  study  should  be  prescribed  by  teachers  to 
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pupils;  in  which  lessons  should  be  regularly  assigned  and  reci¬ 
tations  punctiliously  exacted,  the  idea  of  mental  exercise  and 
training  forming  still  the  predominant  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor.  In  saying  that,  in  this  stage  of  education,  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  should  be  prescribed  by  teachers  to  pupils,  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  same  subjects  should  necessarily  be  pre¬ 
scribed  to  all  pupils.  Consideration  might  be  had,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  individual  aptitudes  and  inclinations. 

A  more  fundamental  objection  to  the  view  of  college  life  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  is  found  in  the  length  of  the 
term  which  by  it  is  assigned  to  the  stage  of  education  in  which 
a  considerable  degree  of  leisure  is  to  be  allowed  the  student  as 
a  liberalizing  influence.  If  all  our  young  men  came  up  to  col¬ 
lege  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  thoroughly  well-disciplined 
minds,  I  should  still  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  four  years 
could  be  spent  to  advantage  by  any  young  man  without  a 
strong  daily  sense  of  present  obligation,  and  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  from  duties  rigorously  exacted.  None  of 
us  would  grudge  a  young  man,  at  some  time  or  other,  before 
his  entrance  into  real  life,  or  before  beginning  a  severe  course 
of  professional  preparation,  as  much  as  a  year  of  leisure,  espec¬ 
ially  if  it  could  be  combined  with  opportunities  for  travel,  or 
with  studies  in  art  and  music  and  fine  letters.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  young  man  was  ever  the  better  for  four 
years  of  drifting  and  comparative  aimlessness  and  idleness, 
even  though  no  distinctly  bad  habits  were  formed  in  that 
period.  If,  in  single  instances,  so  long  a  period  of  leisurely 
study  not  directed  upon  an  object,  and  with  no  severe  and 
constant  pressure  from  without,  should  prove  to  be  just  what 
a  peculiarly  felicitous  organization  might  require,  a  teacher 
might  well  fear  that,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  any  college  class,  the  habits  of  mind  thus  formed  would  be 
seriously  injurious  in  subsequent  professional  study  and  pro- 
fe.ssional  practice.  There  could  not  fail  to  be  danger  that, 
after  so  long  a  relaxing  process,  many  young  men,  not  of 
heroic  mold,  would  fail  to  pull  themselves  together  again,  and 
would  enter  upon  the  real  duties  of  life  with  somewhat  less  of 
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energy,  of  incisiveness,  of  self-control,  of  self-command,  than  is 
needed  by  those  who  are  to  do  real  work  with  all  their  mind 
and  with  all  their  might. 

Dut  I  am  obliged  further  to  raise  the  question  whether  free¬ 
dom,  in  the  sense  of  comparative  liberty  of  choice  and  com¬ 
parative  leisure  in  study,  involving  the  absence  of  severe  and 
punctilious  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  any 
necessary  condition,  at  all,  of  a  truly  liberalizing  process.  I 
am  not  the  person  who  would  seek  to  disparage  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  the  value  of  liberal  or  liberalizing  exercises,  whether 
with  reference  to  personal  happiness  and  social  influence  in 
after  life,  or  with  reference  to  subsequent  professional  labors. 
Merely  for  business  success,  in  the  most  distinctly  technical 
profession,  philosophical  studies  are  of  great  importance.  In 
none  of  the  higher  walks  of  life  does  it  ever  cease  to  be  more 
the  question  how  much  of  a  man  one  is,  than  how  much  he 
knows  of  his  special  business.  And  this  is  even  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  true  in  the  engineering  profession,  for  example,  than 
in  the  law.  A  great  lawyer  generally  is  a  great  man,  but  he 
need  not  be :  there  is  a  melancholy  abundance  of  instances  to 
the  contrary.  But  a  great  engineer  must  be  a  great  man.  All 
great  engineers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
knew  them,  have  been  great  men.  The  greatest  engineers  of 
the  world’s  history  have  been  very  great  men.  The  responsi¬ 
bilities  they  have  had  to  bear,  the  choices  they  have  been 
called  to  make  between  widely  different  ways  of  reaching  the 
object  sought,  the  portentous  consequences  of  any  mistakes 
th^y  might  commit,  the  unique  character  of  every  important 
engineering  work,  which  reduces  the  value  of  precedent  to  a 
minimum,  and,  I  might  add,  the  fact  that  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  important  engineering  enterprises  it  is  the  faith  and 
courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  engineer  which  carries  his  con¬ 
stituency  with  him  and  causes  it  to  be  decided  that  the  work 
shall  be  undertaken  and  the  means  found — all  these  con¬ 
ditions  make  demands  which  can  only  be  met  by  men  of  calm 
mind,  of  large  views,  of  highly  conservative  yet  boldly  daring 
temperament,  of  thorough  self-mastery,  of  great  power  over 
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others.  These  are  in  part  the  gifts  of  nature;  but  they  are 
also,  in  great  part,  the  fruits  of  culture. 

My  contention  is,  therefore,  not  against  the  introduction  of 
liberal  studies,  upon  the  most  liberal  scale,  whether  for  culti¬ 
vation  or  as  a  means  to  subsequent  professional  success,  but 
only  against  the  assumption  that  liberal  studies  must,  to  secure 
the  best  effect,  be  pursued  with  a  special  degree  of  liberty  of 
choice  and  with  leisureness  of  effort.  On  the  contrary,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  hold  that  liberal  studies  should  be  severely 
pursued ;  and  that  for  the  highest  results,  the  more  liberalizing 
the  tendency  of  any  intellectual  exercise,  the  more  is  it  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  be  followed  out  with  energy,  with 
closeness  of  application,  with  punctiliousness  of  performance, 
with  careful  scrutiny  of  the  results  obtained.  Certainly,  the 
men  of  our  race  who  have  most  conspicuously  illustrated  the 
virtue  of  mental  cultivation  do  not  make  upon  us  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  won  their  grace  and  power  easily  and  lightly. 

But  is  this  theory  of  separate  zones  through  which  the 
student  should  successively  pass  in  the  course  of  his  education 
tenable  in  any  part?  I  do  not  question  that  the  terms,  disci¬ 
plinary,  liberalizing,  and  professional,  may  be  applied  to  three 
stages  of  intellectual  progress;  but  I  should  admit  these  terms 
only  as  characterizing  the  preponderant  nature  of  the  exercises 
pursued  during  these  successive  stages.  It  is  the  greatest 
single  fault  of  our  academies  and  high  schools  to-day,  not  at 
all  one  of  their  merits,  that  their  curriculum  contains  so  little 
of  philosophical  and  liberalizing  studies.  Those  schools  will 
not  do  the  work  which  the  student  requires  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  or  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age, 
until  a  large  amount  of  liberalizing,  as  distinguished  from  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  studies  are  taught  in  them  by  masters  who  can  com¬ 
mand  the  attention,  awaken  the  interest,  and  direct  the  utmost 
scholarly  efforts  of  their  pupils  upon  themes  which  appeal  to 
taste  and  sentiment,  which  arouse  enthusiasm,  which  train  the 
student  to  weigh  evidence,  to  balance  probabilities,  and  to 
form  conclusions  for  himself.  When  one  remembers  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which,  sixty  years  ago,  college  boys  of  only  fifteen 
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and  sixteen  years  of  age  applied  themselves,  and  to  which, 
thirt  y  years  ago,  college  boys  of  only  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  gave  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  time,  either  in  the 
recitation  room  or  in  the  literary  or  debating  society,  it  seems 
absurd  to-day  to  see  great  fellows  of  nineteen  come  up  to 
college  who  have  hardly  ever  been  addressed  upon  philosoph¬ 
ical  themes,  almost  their  whole  educational  experience  having 
been  limited  to  grammatical  and  mathematical  drill  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  positive  information,  most  of  which  should  have 
been  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed,  until  required  for  actual  use, 
in  the  gazetteer,  the  cyclopedia,  and  the  classical  manual.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  procrastination  of  the  age 
for  entering  college  appears  most  to  be  deprecated.  It  is 
not  primarily  the  loss  of  time  which  one  regrets,  but  the  fact 
that  the  liberalizing  studies  are  introduced  so  late.  No  boy 
ought  to  pass  the  age  of  sixteen  without  being  addressed  on 
philosophical  themes,  without  being  taught  to  reason,  without 
being  made  to  interest  himself  in  subjects  of  the  highest  moral 
and  social  importance.  So  much  everyone  must  admit.  For 
myself,  I  go  farther,  and  would  say  that  almost  the  only  limit 
to  the  advantageous  introduction  of  liberalizing  studies  into 
the  academy  and  high  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty 
of  securing  teachers  competent  to  awaken  the  pupil’s  minds 
and  to  present  the  higher  themes  of  thought  and  reflection  in 
a  simple  and  attractive  manner.  That  is  my  first  criticism  of 
the  theory  of  educational  zones. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  harm,  but  rather  a  distinct 
advfintage,  in  having  the  studies  of  college  intimate  and  intro¬ 
duce  those  of  the  professional  school.  Of  course,  this  can 
only  be  done  when  the  choice  of  a  profession  has  already  been 
made;  but,  where,  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  is  the 
case,  the  college  student  knows  what  his  occupation  in  life  is 
to  be,  no  small  part  of  his  time  in  college  may,  without  any 
loss  of  liberalizing  influence,  be  directed  straight  upon  that 
end.  If  the  student  is  to  go  from  college  to  a  law  school,  why 
should  not  his  college  studies  be  largely  determined  by  that 
fact.>  Not  that  he  should  anticipate  in  the  slightest  measure 
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the  technical  study  of  the  law;  but  I  would  have  a  broad 
foundation  laid  for  it  in  the  extensive  cultivation  of  history, 
of  economics,  of  ethics,  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  perhaps 
of  Roman  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  looks  forward 
to  becoming  a  physician,  he  might  advantageously  devote  a 
part  of  his  college  course  to  biology,  botany,  physiology,  and 
chemistry.  These  studies  are  admitted  by  nearly  all  candid 
educators  to  be  as  truly  of  a  liberalizing  and  uplifting  ten¬ 
dency,  at  least  fo.  those  who  have  a  natural  inclination  toward 
them,  as  are  the  traditional  exercises  of  the  classical  college, 
at  least  for  such  as  have  not  a  natural  inclination  toward 
them.  Certainly,  among  the  men  of  our  own  race,  no  finer 
examples  of  cultivated  manhood  can  be  found  than  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  been  eminent  in  natural  history. 
Again,  the  pupil  who  looks  forward  to  a  school  of  engineering, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  college  studies,  might  very  well 
devote  a  large  part  of  his  total  time  to  mathematics  and 
physics,  studies  which,  when  properly  pursued,  are  truly  liber¬ 
alizing,  refining,  and  elevating. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  recommendation  that  college 
studies  should,  so  far  as  the  plans  of  the  pupil  will  admit,  be 
made  to  intimate  and  introduce  the  subsequent  work  of  the 
professional  school  was  offered  with  a  view  either  to  shortening 
the  term  of  professional  study  or  to  making  possible  a  larger 
amount  of  professional  attainments  in  the  result.  And, 
indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  objection  to  securing 
in  this  way  the  double  object  of  mental  expansion  and  culti¬ 
vation,  and  a  fortunate  4jitroduction  to  and  preparation  for 
professional  study.  Yet,  in  making  this  suggestion,  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  another  and  a  higher  object.  Through  such  a 
use  of  the  college  term,  the  student  would  enter  the  profes¬ 
sional  school  with  broader  views  and  with  a  nobler  ambition. 
It  seems  not  altogether  for  good  that  a  young  man  should,  in 
effect,  say,  “ I  have  finished  my  term  of  liberal  education;  I 
will  now  turn,  in  a  different  spirit  and  with  a  different  pur¬ 
pose,  to  take  up  my  direct  preparation  for  professional  life.” 
By  such  a  system  as  has  been  suggested,  a  young  man,  who 
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had  in  college  become  thoroughly  interested  in  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  ethics,  logic,  and  philosophy,  would  not  feel  that  he 
was  breaking  off  his  course,  or  was  taking  an  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  direction  when  he  entered  the  law  school.  Would  he  not, 
on  the  contrary,  begin  his  new  work,  not  only  with  a  certain 
valuable  preparation  which  would  be  found  useful  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  legal  studies,  but  with  a  larger  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  social  relations  of  his  proposed  profession,  with  the 
capability  for  a  keener  appreciation  of  his  law  school  studies 
and  exercises,  and  with  a  higher  professional  ambition?  Would 
not  the  same  be  true  of  a  student  going  to  a  medical  school 
from  a  college  in  which  he  had  largely  devoted  himself  to 
biology,  botany,  physiology,  and  chemistry;  in  which  he  had 
acquired  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  which  would 
become  of  professional  use,  a  certain  skill  with  the  microscope 
and  the  instruments  of  dissection,  a  certain  instinctive  aptitude 
for  experimental  work,  but  also  a  great  enthusiasm  for  natural 
history,  a  profound  respect  for  its  masters  and  investigators,  a 
keen  delight  in  experiment  and  discovery? 

Finally,  coming  now  to  the  professional  school,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  should  not  be  the  view  of  those  who  lay  out  its 
courses  and  arrange  its  exercises,  that  either  the  disciplinary  or 
the  liberalizing  work  of  education  has  been  completed.  So  far 
from  this,  I  would  have  those  who  control  and  administer  the 
law  school,  the  medical  school,  and  the  school  of  engineering, 
consider  it  their  primary  duty  to  train  the  powers  of  the  pupil, 
to  widen  his  outlook  over  life,  to  secure  for  him  the  conserva¬ 
tive  influences  of  culture,  to  expand  and  enrich  his  mind,  both 
fot^  his  own  greater  happiness  and  for  his  higher  usefulness 
to  society.  Speaking  as  the  head  of  a  professional  school, 
I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  those  professional  schools  will 
best  accomplish  their  strictly  technical  purposes  which  send 
their  graduates  out  into  the  world  with  broad,  well-balanced 
minds;  with  the  faculty  of  judgment  strengthened  by  the 
mastery  of  principles  more  than  by  the  acquisition  of 
information ;  with  temperaments  chastened  to  the  true 
union  of  conservatism  and  enterprise  by  study  of  the  best 
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examples  from  practice ;  and  even  with  fine  tastes  and  high 
aspirations. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  conservative  influences  of 
culture.  It  is  the  one  fatal  weakness  of  the  self-made  man 
that,  at  any  point  in  a  successful  career,  then;  is  a  liability  to 
collapse,  or  to  the  commission  of  first-class  errors  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  the  well-educated  man  to  commit.  The 
ghastliest  mistakes  of  life  are  those  of  self-made  men  there¬ 
tofore  successful,  whether  in  war,  in  politics,  in  professional 
[iractice,  or  in  business.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
greater  the  degree  of  previous  success,  or  the  more  uniform 
that  success,  the  greater  becomes  the  danger  that,  at  some 
critical  point,  the  self-made  man  will  over-estimate  his  own 
powers;  or  foolishly  despise  some  really  formidable  antagonist 
or  competitor  who  docs  not  answer  to  his  notions,  derived 
from  a  limited  experience,  of  what  may  make  an  antagonist 
or  competitor  formidable;  or  under-rate  some  evil  liability 
because  it  is  of  a  novel  type;  or  take  one  thing  for  another  on 
account  of  some  superficial  resemblance;  or  in  some  other  way 
commit  the  capital  blunder  of  his  life.  And  it  is,  also,  true 
that  the  fatal  errors  of  self-made  men  largely  occur  after  the 
period  of  life  when  they  might  perhaps  have  been  repaired. 
The  educated  man  makes  his  mistakes  at  or  near  the  start. 
The  self-made  man  is  more  likely  to  make  his  when  it  is  too  late 
either  to  learn  from  them  or  to  get  over  their  consequences. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  my  views  regarding  the  professional 
school  as  a  place  where  mental  discipline  and  mental  culture 
are  still  the  first  considerations,  by  a  somewhat  free  reference 
to  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  authorities  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  American  university  in  respect  to  its  law  school.  P'or 
many  years,  it  is  well  known,  Columbia  College  maintained  a 
law  school  which,  of  its  type,  was  not  surpassed  or  perhaps 
equaled  in  our  country.  A  very  remarkable  amount  of  both 
teaching  and  executive  ability  had  been  employed  in  securing 
for  it  a  pronounced  success  in  carrying  out  its  fundamental 
plan  of  instruction.  Of  late,  however,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Low,  this  school  has,  in  effect,  been  cut  off 
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from  the  university;  and  a  school  of  a  very  different  type, 
more  closely  resembling  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University, 
has  been  organized  in  its  place.  This  action  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  is  one  in  which  all  friends  of  education  should  rejoice.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  other  large 
cities,  a  need  of  law  schools  like  that  so  long  maintained,  with 
such  remarkable  success,  under  the  deanship  of  Professor 
Dwight :  law  schools  in  which  young  men  who  have  not  the 
time  or  means  to  fit  themselves  fully,  in  a  large  and  liberal 
way,  for  that  dignified  and  honorable  profession,  should  be 
enabled  to  acquire,  rapidly  and  effectively,  the  elements  of  the 
law,  and  to  pick  up  knowledge  enough  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  bar  examinations:  perhaps  later,  in  the  course  of  practice, 
to  make  themselves  learned  and  accomplished  lawyers,  perhaps 
not.  But  such  an  establishment  ought  not  to  be  connected 
with  a  university.  No  university  has  the  right  to  maintain 
any  school  in  which  the  primary  object  is  not  to  make  the 
pupils  scholars  in  some  high  sense  of  that  term ;  in  which 
learning  is  not  to  be  loved  and  honored  for  its  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  its  practical  uses;  the  atmosphere  of  which  shall 
not  be  highly  academic ;  in  which  much  shall  not  be  taught 
which  the  student  may  not  have  reason  to  employ  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  professional  career,  or  perhaps  in  any  stage;  in 
which  more  importance  shall  not  be  attached  to  the  mastery 
of  principles  than  to  the  gaining  of  information  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  precepts,  formula;,  and  the  useful  knacks  and 
devices  of  a  trade.  It  is  not  merely  that  men  who  are  trained 
in  schools  maintaining  a  high  academic  character  are  certain, 
in  (he  long  run,  to  achieve  a  greater  professional  success:  an 
even  stronger  reason,  still,  is  found  in  the  consideration  that 
men  thus  educated  are  certain  to  contribute  in  larger  measure 
to  that  dignity  and  esprit  dc  corps  which  constitute  the  savor 
of  any  profession,  preserving  it,  if  anything  can,  from  corrup¬ 
tion  and  degeneration,  from  unworthy  arts  and  disreputable 
practices. 

The  question  has  of  late  been  actively  discussed  whether 
technical  schools  should,  for  the  best  effect,  be  connected  with 
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universities.  The  reason  of  the  case  seems  to  differ  not  a 
little  with  reference  to  different  classes  of  professional  schools. 
The  history  of  our  country  does  not  intimate  that  this  con¬ 
nection  is  highly  important  in  schools  of  divinity.  The  schools 
of  this  class  which  have  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  nation  have  been  separate  schools, 
or  have  been  connected  with  universities  by  a  very  slight  tie. 
Possibly  one  might  say  that  the  reason  for  the  comparative 
success  of  separate  schools  of  divinity  has  largely  passed  away 
with  changed  professional  conditions  and  with  even  greater 
changes  in  the  public  thought.  Seventy  years  ago,  forty 
years  ago,  the  ministerial  profession  had  much  more  of  an  un¬ 
worldly  character  than  it  has  to-day;  and  there  was  a  certain 
and  a  large  advantage,  according  to  the  ideals  of  the  times,  in 
keeping  the  students  of  divinity  apart  by  themselves,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own,  where  they  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  subject  to  influences  which  might  have  been  deemed 
discordant  with  the  proper  sentiments  of  the  theological 
seminary,  or  might  have  interfered  with  the  profound  and 
lasting  impression  which  the  masters  of  theology  desired  to 
make  upon  their  pupils.  To-day  the  clergyman  is  largely  a 
man  of  affairs;  the  importance  of  denominational  tenets  is 
greatly  reduced,  even  in  the  minds  of  theologians;  and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  these  changed  conditions 
fairly  remove  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  special  advantage 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  separate  schools  of  divinity. 

In  respect  to  schools  of  medicine,  the  evidence  derived 
from  past  experience  is  conflicting.  Certainly,  some  of  the 
strongest  schools  of  this  class  in  the  United  States  have  held, 
at  most,  but  a  nominal  relation  to  universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  layman,  there  has  always  been  a 
certain  leadership  by  schools  intimately  connected  with  uni¬ 
versities  and  under  strong  academic  influences,  notably  in  the 
case  of  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard.  There  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  developments  of  the  future  will  be 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  direction  of  medical  schools 
vitally  related  to  our  leading  universities,  and  owing  a  great 
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deal  of  their  scientific  spirit  and  professional  enthusiasm  to 
such  a  relationship. 

It  is  in  respect  to  law  schools  that  the  considerations  favor¬ 
ing  the  union  of  professional  schools  with  universities  attain 
their  greatest  force.  The  clerical  profession  is,  by  the  very 
definition,  a  consecrated  profession ;  and  those  who  pursue  it 
must  come  and  remain  under  influences  which  promote  disin¬ 
terestedness  and  self-devotion.  The  medical  profession  is,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  at  least  a  semi-consecrated  profession, 
the  intense  interest  of  the  physician  in  the  welfare  of  his 
patients  and  in  the  relief  of  pain  and  suffering  necessarily  con¬ 
stituting  a  powerful  force,  which,  in  spite  of  the  disturbing 
influence  of  specialization,  tends  to  make  the  practitioner  in  a 
high  degree  disinterested  and  to  draw  him  on  from  stage  to 
stage  of  true  professional  advancement.  The  legal  profession, 
on  the  contrary,  alike  through  the  tendency  to  constantly 
increasing  specialization,  through  the  great  rewards  to  be 
reaped  by  professional  success,  and  through  the  large  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  for  sharp  practice  and  unworthy  artifices,  is 
always  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  selfish,  money-making 
and  unprincipled  profession.  Painful  illustrations  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  are  constantly  appearing.  Under  such  conditions, 
everything  that  makes  the  law  student  more  scholarly,  that 
gives  him  a  higher  respect  for  his  profession,  that  furnishes  him 
with  motives  and  incentives  to  high-mindedness  and  unself¬ 
ishness  in  practice,  must  be  for  the  good  of  the  profession  and 
the  community.  And  it  is  here  that  the  influence  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  may  be  exerted  to  profit. 

In  the  case  of  the  engineering  school  and  the  school  of  tech¬ 
nology,  the  considerations  which  should  affect  us  differ  not  a 
little  from  those  which  stand  related  to  the  classes  of  schools 
already  mentioned,  owing  to  the  existence  of  ancient  preju¬ 
dices,  not  yet  outworn,  in  the  minds  of  the  general  community 
and  especially  of  those  who  control  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  The  school  of  law,  the  school  of  medicine,  the 
school  of  divinity  are  all  academic  by  tradition.  Schools  for 
these  classes  have  for  centuries  been  connected  with  universi- 
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ties;  their  characteristic  studies  have  won  a  place  in  public 
estimation ;  proficiency  in  those  studies  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  conferring  of  the  highest  academic  degrees; 
students  of  these  schools  stand  in  a  position  of  honor  before 
the  undergraduates  of  the  proudest  university.  With  the 
school  of  engineering  or  of  technology  the  case  is  different. 
The  professions  for  which  they  prepare  their  pupils  are  new ; 
and  the  exercises  by  which  the  student  is  trained  in  them  are 
still  subject,  in  so  ne  degree,  to  antiquated  and  snobbish  preju¬ 
dice.  I  have  no  desire  at  this  time  to  go  over  the  ground  of 
my  controversy,  a  year  ago,  with  Professor  Shaler  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  but  will  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  no  advantages  which  could  possibly  result  to  a 
school  of  engineering  or  technology  from  association  with  a 
university — and  those  advantages  need  not  be  characterized 
as  slight — will  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
union,  if  there  is  to  be  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  and  governors  of  the  university  profoundly  to  believe 
in  the  kind  of  education  given  in  such  a  school,  thoroughly  to 
respect  the  sort  of  man  who  is  to  study  in  such  a  school  and 
the  sort  of  man  who  is  to  give  the  instruction,  and  in  all  ways 
to  magnify  and  exalt  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  for  which  such  a  school  prepares  its  pupils.  And 
again,  if  there  is  to  be  among  the  body  of  students  at  a  uni¬ 
versity  any  lack  of  consideration  for  the  technical  student, 
any  disposition  to  look  upon  him  as  preparing  himself  for  a 
work  of  less  dignity  and  importance  than  that  of  the  so-called 
learned  professions,  any  of  that  snobbishness  of  feeling  which 
sometimes  leads  young  men  to  look  upon  the  soiled  fingers 
and  rough  clothes  of  the  laboratory  or  machine  shop  as  badges 
of  social  inferiority,  then  it  is  certain  that  students  and  teachers 
of  technology  will  be  more  at  ease  by  themselves,  in  schools 
devoted  to  their  own  purposes. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  relations  of  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  to  general  education,  in  a  series  of  schools  represented 
by  the  academy  or  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  school.  Now  I  come  to  a  more  difficult  question,  about 
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which,  as  more  difficult,  I  shall  have  not  more,  but  less,  to  say, 
namely,  what  shall  be  the  relations  of  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  to  general  education  in  cases  where  the  college  drops 
out  altogether;  where  young  men  find  themselves  without  the 
time  or  pecuniary  means  to  interpose  any  course  of  study 
between  the  high  school  and  the  professional  school?  It  is 
well  known  that  this  is  the  condition  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  at  any  time  in  this  country  are  fitting  them¬ 
selves  for  professional  life.  And  this  statement  is  equally  true 
whether  we  take  all  classes  of  professional  schools  together 
or  take  each  class  by  itself.  As  I  can  claim  to  know  little  of 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  schools  of  engineering  and  technology. 

When  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  made  his  munificent  gift  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  it  is  plain 
that  it  was  expected  that  the  students  of  that  school  would  be, 
in  the  main,  college  graduates  who  had  received  their  training 
and  cultivation  at  Harvard  or  some  other  of  the  old-fashioned 
colleges  of  those  days.  This  expectation  has  been  altogether 
disappointed.  In  the  last  list  of  the  students  of  the  Lawrence 
School,  which  I  have  examined,  appear  the  names  of  only 
eight  college  graduates.  The  Sheffield  School  at  Yale  has 
succeeded  in  retaining  a  certain  number  of  graduates  from  its 
own  three-years’  course,  and  in  attracting  a  few  graduates  of 
Yale  College  and  of  other  institutions;  but  its  last  catalogue 
shows  the  proportion  of  graduate  students  to  be  but  about 
seven  per  cent.  Of  recent  years,  the  proportion  of  graduate 
students  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  has  been  four  or  five 
per  cfent.,  rising,  the  present  year,  to  seven.  It  is  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  schools  of  applied  science 
or  technology  as,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  having  to  serve 
their  students  both  as  colleges  of  culture  and  as  professional 
schools:  the  only  alternative  being  that,  if  these  schools  refuse 
the  office  of  promoting  the  mental  development,  training,  and 
culture  of  their  students,  those  young  men  must  go  altogether 
without  the  advantages  which  the  college  man  seeks  in  college. 
Our  question,  then,  is,  can  the  school  of  applied  science  or 
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technology,  in  any  part,  and  if  so,  in  how  large  a  part,  make 
up  to  the  student  the  loss  of  a  college  course? 

In  the  first  place,  one  may  venture  to  inquire  whether  the 
loss  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  great  as  might  at  first  appear. 
Conceding  fully  that  college  life  is  a  very  charming  thing,  at 
the  time,  and  that  the  recollections  of  it  and  the  associations 
formed  through  it  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  subsequent 
existence;  conceding  that  every  parent  would  gladly  secure 
for  his  son  this  privilege  if  his  means  allowed,  are  we  bound 
to  state  the  loss  of  time,  for  all  effective  purposes  of  mental 
discipline  and  cultivation,  in  the- case  of  those  who  miss  a  col¬ 
lege  course,  at  full  four  years?  I  should,  myself,  from  my 
observation  of  the  average  college  student,  be  disposed  to  put 
the  loss  at  very  much  less  than  this.  But,  whatever  we  esti¬ 
mate  that  loss  to  be,  can  the  school  of  applied  science  and 
technology  afford  the  diligent  student  an  opportunity  to  make 
up  a  part  of  what  he  has  missed  in  not  going  to  college?  Are 
the  necessary  requirements  of  professional  preparation  such 
and  so  great,  that  the  student  of  one  of  these  schools  must  feel 
that  this  part  of  his  education  has  been  sacrificed  entire;  and 
that  he  must  content  himself  with  a  practical  preparation  for 
professional  success,  accepting  a  certain  and  a  considerable 
deficiency  upon  the  side  of  mental  discipline  and  cultivation, 
as  a  part  of  his  lot  in  life? 

To  the  foregoing  question  I  have  no  hesitation,  as  the  result 
of  my  own  observation  and  reflection,  in  giving  a  negative 
answer.  For  all  the  scientific  professions  which  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  the  best  technical  preparation  is  that  which  will 
also  prove  to  be  predominantly  of  a  truly  educational  charac¬ 
ter,  i.  e.,  expanding  and  enlarging  the  mind,  disciplining  the 
powers,  and  fitting  its  subject  for  manhood  and  citizenship. 

The  question,  how  far  immediate  professional  success  is  to 
be  weighed  against  ultimate  professional  success,  has  already 
been  decided,  by  our  large  American  experience,  in  favor  of  a 
decided  preference  to  be  giv'en  to  the  latter.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  immense  advantage  to  the  students  of  technical  schools, 
and  to  their  parents  and  friends,  that  the  young  graduate  is  at 
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once  able  to  earn  his  livelihood.  In  this  day,  when  social 
necessities  are  so  grinding,  and  when  it  is  so  hard  to  start  a 
son  in  life,  that  advantage  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Yet  there 
is  always  a  wide  field  of  choice  open  to  those  who  control 
technical  schools,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  will  offer  to 
their  pupils  studies  and  exercises  the  value  of  which  will  be 
most  fully  realized  in  the  first  few  years  after  graduation,  or 
studies  and  e.xercises  whose  value  will  be  increasingly  felt 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  professional  careers,  and 
which  will  qualify  them,  in  larger  and  ever  larger  measure,  for 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  with  advancing  years. 
Such  studies  and  exercises  are  almost  wholly  of  a  nature  to 
afford  mental  discipline  and  culture  in  a  very  high  degree.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  in  the  infancy  of  technological 
education,  mistakes  had  not  been  made  in  this  matter,  the 
teacher,  in  his  eagerness  to  fit  the  student  for  professional  life, 
assigning  too  much  value  to  those  things  which  are  of  imme¬ 
diate  utility.  But  I  feel  confident,  from  a  careful  study  of 
institutions  of  this  class  in  the  United  States,  that  this  error 
has  already  been  very  largely  apprehended,  in  all  its  serious¬ 
ness;  that  among  those  who  administer  technological  educa¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  decided  movement  in  the  direction  of  sub¬ 
ordinating  the  acquisition  of  the  knacks  of  a  trade  and  mere 
technical  devices  to  the  study  of  principles;  and  that,  even  in 
the  applications  of  principles,  valuable,  and  invaluable  as 
these  are  in  technological  education,  reference  is  now  had 
rather  to  their  effect  in  giving  a  greater  mastery  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  themscK'’es,  than  to  their  immediate  utility  in  profes¬ 
sional  practice.  Nay,  more,  I  confidently  believe  that  even 
in  the  study  of  scientific  principles  themselves,  a  continuously 
increasing  regard  will  be  paid  to  their  influence  in  expanding 
the  mind,  enlarging  the  view,  elevating  the  aims,  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  character  of  the  pupil. 

But  we  should  not  trust  alone  to  the  study  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  in  a  technological  school  for  making  good  to  the  pupil 
the  loss  of  a  college  education.  There  should  be  introduced 
into  all  technical  courses  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  purely 
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philosophical  study.  The  experience,  during  twenty-nine 
years  of  the  school  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  con¬ 
nected,  shows  this  to  be  entirely  feasible.  No  one  has  ever 
received  the  degree  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  who  has  not,  in  addition  to  all  scientific  and  technical 
studies  and  exercises,  taken  substantial  courses,  extending 
through  at  least  three  years,  not  only  in  modern  languages, 
but  also  in  history,  literature,  and  economics.  Of  course, 
under  the  conditions  existing,  a  large  amount  of  time  cannot 
be  assigned  to  such  studies;  but  if  they  are  pursued  with  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  which  characterize  the  students  of  these 
schools,  much  can  yet  be  done  in  a  limited  period.  As  before 
remarked,  liberalizing  studies  need  be  followed  out  either  in 
a  loose  or  a  leisurely  manner.  With  a  proper  arrangement  of 
subjects  and  with  good  teachers,  it  is  entirely  possible  for 
those  who  administer  the  institutions  of  applied  science  and 
technology  to  give  their  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  studies  and 
exercises  which  will  make  them  resolute,  exact,  and  strong,  at 
least  a  moderate  measure  of  the  studies  and  exercises  which 
will  make  them  also  broad  and  high  and  fine. 

Francis  A.  Walker 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Other  articles  on  different  phases  of  this  question  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review,  as  follows  :  The  educational  value  of  college  studies, 
by  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  (February,  1891);  The  place  of  schools  of  technology 
in  .\merican  education,  by  President  Francis  A.  Walker  (October,  1891);  The  idea 
of  liberal  education,  by  President  D.  C.  Oilman  (Febniary,  1S92);  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  education,  by  President  W.  I)e  W.  Hyde  (October,  1892);  Fldu- 
cational  value  of  the  methods  of  science,  by  Professor  W.  T.  Sedgwick  (March, 
1893):  The  modern  side  in  the  college,  by  Professor  T.  B.  Bronson  (September, 
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BASHFULNESS  IN  CHILDREN* 

I  may  first  give  my  observations  on  this  interesting  fact  of 
child-life,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  what  psychology  calls 
“  inhibitory  suggestion  ”  ;  and  then  show  its  bearings. 

The  general  character  of  a  child’s  bashfulness  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  Its  form  of  expression  is  also  familiar.  It 
begins  to  appear  generally  in  the  first  year,  showing  itself  as 
an  inhibiting  influence  upon  the  child’s  normal  activities.  Its 
most  evident  signs  are  nervous  fingerings  of  dress,  objects, 
hands,  etc.,  turning  away  of  head  and  body,  bowing  of  head 
and  hiding  of  face,  awkward  movements  of  trunk  and  legs,  and 
in  extreme  cases,  reddening  of  the  face,  puckering  of  lips  and 
eye  muscles,  and  finally  weeping  and  crying.  An  important 
difference,  however,  is  observable  in  these  exhibitions  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  child  is  accompanied  by  a  familiar  person  or  not. 
When  the  mother  or  nurse  is  present,  the  signs  all  seem  to  be 
useful  in  securing  concealment  from  the  eye  of  strangers — 
behind  dress  or  apron  or  figure  of  the  familiar  person.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  such  a  refuge  the  child  sinks  often  into  a 
state  of  general  passivity  or  inhibition  of  movement,  akin  to 
the  sort  of  paralysis  usually  associated  with  great  fear." 

My  observations  of  bashfulness — not  to  dwell  upon  descrip¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  before  by  others — serve  to  throw 
the  illustrations  of  it  into  certain  periods  or  epochs.  The 
child  is  earliest  seized  with  what  may  be  called  “  primary  ”  or 
“  organic  ”  bashfulness  akin  to  the  organic  stages  in  the  well- 
recognized  instinctive  emotions,  such  as  fear,  anger,  sympathy, 

'  This  article  will  constitute  a  chapter  in  the  writer’s  forthcoming  volume  on 
“  Mental  development  in  the  child  and  the  race”  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 

’  This  analogy  gives  a  real  indication,  I  think,  of  the  race  origin  of  bashfulness, 
which  is  probably  a  differentiation  of  fear,  i.  e.,  of  persons,  in  view  of  personal 
qualities  possessed  by  the  one  who  fears  ;  the  concealing  tendency  also  showing  the 
parallel  development  of  intimate  personal  relationships  of  protection,  support,  etc. 
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etc.  This  exhibition  occurs  in  the  first  year  and  marks  the 
attitudes  of  the  infant  toward  strangers.  It  is  not  so  much 
inhibitory  of  action  in  this  first  stage ;  it  rather  takes  on  the 
positive  signs  of  fear :  protestation,  shrinking,  crying,  and  so 
forth.  It  falls  easily  under  the  type  of  reaction  described  as 
“  sensori ’’-motor  suggestion.  Being  very  largely  provided  for 
in  the  nervous  equipment  of  the  child  at  this  age. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  depends  largely  upon  the  child’s 
social  environmen  :.  The  passage  from  the  attitude  of  instinc¬ 
tive  antipathy  toward  outsiders,  and  that  of  affection  equally 
instinctive  toward  the  members  of  the  household,  over  into  a 
more  reasonable  sense  of  the  difference  between  proved  friends 
and  unproved  strangers — this  passage  depends  directly  upon 
the  growth  of  the  sense  of  general  social  relationships  estab¬ 
lished  by  experience.’  One  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  child’s  progress  in  this  way  from  its  “  organic  ”  social  life  is 
the  degree  and  variety  of  its  intercourse  with  other  children, 
and  indeed  also  with  other  adults  than  those  of  its  own  home. 
Children  carried  to  summer  hotels  every  year,  or  brought  into 
the  drawing  room  to  see  the  mother’s  callers,  soon  lose  all  “  fear 
of  strangers  ”  and  become  quite  frankly  approachable,  even 
showing  great  liking  for  society  at  the  tender  age  of  a  year 
and  a  half  or  so.  On  the  other  hand  children  kept  in  extreme 
isolation  from  strangers,  young  or  old,  may  show  extraordinary 
paralysis  of  all  motor  functions,  of  a  markedly  organic  kind, 
steadily  for  two  or  three  years  later  on  in  their  development.* 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  child  gets  over  its  organic  bash¬ 
fulness  varies  also  remarkably  with  the  attitudes  of  older  chil¬ 
dren  whom  he  sees.  Nothing  else  cures  a  child  of  this  physical 
shyness  as  quickly  as  the  example  of  an  older  child.  This  is 
one  of  the  marked  offices  of  imitation  also,  to  shorten  the  stages 
of  social  growth. 

’  Largely  got  through  imitation  and  its  clarifying  influence  upon  the  sense  of 
self  in  the  child. 

*  See  the  brief  remarks  on  such  “  isolation,”  in  reference  to  the  development  of 
personality,  in  my  article  in  the  Century  magazine,  December,  1894.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  fully  developed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  of  which  this  present 
article  is  a  part. 
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I  find  next  a  period  of  strong  social  tendency  in  the  child, 
of  toleration  of  strangers  and  liking  for  persons,  in  great  con¬ 
trast  to  the  attitudes  of  organic  distrust  just  mentioned. 
There  seems  to  be  a  reaction  against  the  instinct  of  social  self- 
preservation  characteristic  of  the  earlier  stage.  It  is  due  in  all 
likelihood  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  child  in  receiving 
kind  treatment  from  strangers — kinder  in  the  way  of  indis¬ 
criminate  indulgence  than  the  more  orderly  treatment  which 
it  gets  from  its  own  parents.  Everybody  comes,  through 
experience,  to  be  trusted  on  first  acquaintance,  just  as  in  the 
earlier  years  everybody  was  considered,  by  mistrust,  an  agent 
of  possible  harm. 

That  this  new  phase  of  social  attitude  is  learned  from 
experience  is  seen  in  the  absence  of  this  confidence,  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  toward  animals.  The  fear,  purely,  of  the 
organic  stage  persists  in  the  child’s  thoughts  of  animals  which 
are  new  to  him,  and  only  becomes  more  confirmed  as  he  fails 
to  get  the  same  reasons  for  “  modifying  his  opinion  ”  that 
teach  him  to  tolerate  persons  more  and  more  comfortably. 

Finally  I  note  the  return  of  bashfulncss  in  the  child’s  .second 
and  third  years.  This  time  it  is  bashfulness  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term — rid  of  the  element  of  fear  and  rid.  largely, 
of  its  compelling  organic  force  and  methods  of  expre.ssion. 
The  bashful  three-year-old  smiles  in  the  midst  of  his  hesita¬ 
tion,  draws  near  to  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  is  evidently 
overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  his  own  presence  rather  than 
that  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  indulges  in  actions  calculated 
to  keep  notice  drawn  to  himself.  All  this  makes  so  marked 
a  contrast  to  the  exhibition  of  the  organic  period  that  it 
constitutes  in  my  opinion  a  most  important  resource  for  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  social  sense. 

In  this  last  case  we  have  before  us,  in  short,  a  phenomenon 
of  rather  complex  self-consciousness — a  thing  of  ideal  value — 
and  its  suggestion — complexes,  as  they  body  themselves  forth 
in  the  child’s  reactions,  tell  of  his  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  understanding  of  himself  and  the  world.  He  now 
begins  to  show  the  germ  of  modesty  and  of  all  the  emotions 
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akin  to  and  contrary  to  it.  With  this  degree  of  progress  I 
shall  now  stop,  reserving  for  a  later  connection  the  discussion 
of  the  development  of  true  modesty  in  its  later  stages  in  the 
intricate  special  movements  in  adolescence :  but  it  remains  to 
point  out  the  congruity  between  this  scheme  of  the  child’s 
different  behaviors  in  respect  to  persons  and  the  different 
mental  suggestions  which  we  have  found  him  actually  getting 
from  persons  in  an  earlier  place.* 

It  will  be  rem  .mbered  that  several  aspects  of  the  child’s 
personal  environment  were  found  to  appeal  to  him  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  way.  It  seemed  fair  to  think  that  persons  are  at  first 
to  him  only  a  peculiar  part  of  his  projected,  presented,  objective 
world  of  things.  He  has  “  personal  projects,”  as  we  found 
it  well  to  call  them,  before  he  has  any  sense  of  himself  as  a 
spiritual  being  or  as  the  subject  of  his  own  mental  processes. 
The  getting  of  objects  seems  to  be  part  of  the  business  for 
which  his  nervous  equipment  more  or  less  adequately  provides, 
and  among  these  objects  the  persons  who  move  around  him 
get  themselves  characterized  by  very  important  marks. 

The  observation  of  “  organic”  bashfulness  tends,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  this  earlier  point,  to  confirm  this  view  of  the 
way  the  child  begins  to  apprehend  persons ;  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  us  to  see  a  little  farther.  For  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  we  are  here  confronted  with  an  element  of  organic 
equipment  especially  fitted  to  receive  and  respond  to  these 
peculiar  objects — persons — “  personal  projects.”  The  child 
strikes  instinctively  an  extraordinary  series  of  attitudes  when 
persons  appear  among  his  objects:  attitudes  which  other 
objects,  qua  objects,  do  not  excite.  These  attitudes  extend 
somewhat  to  animals,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  striking. 
I'or  animals  are  persons  to  a  child  of  that  age  ;  they  act  upon 
him  through  his  animal  parts,  through  physical  pains,  pleasures, 
fears,  etc.,  and  that  is  all  that  persons  can  do  to  an  infant  a 
year  old.  We  have  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  child  is  born  to 
be  a  member  of  society  in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  born  with 

‘Cf.  my  article  on  “Personality-suggestion"  in  The  Psychological  Review, 
May,  1894 
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eyes  and  ears  to  see  and  hear  the  movements  and  sounds  of 
the  world,  and  with  touch  to  feel  the  things  in  space ;  and,  as  I 
hope  to  show  later  in  detail,  all  views  of  the  man  as  a  total 
creature,  a  creation,  must  recognize  him  not  as  a  single  soul 
shut  up  in  a  single  body,  but  as  a  soul  partly  in  his  own  body, 
partly  in  the  bodies  of  others — a  service  for  which  he  pays  in 
kind,  since  we  see  in  his  body  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
the  soul-life,  the  suggestions  of  mind  and  spirit,  of  those  others. 
I  do  not  see  wherein  the  community  of  the  senses  together,  in 
a  single  life  of  nervous  activity,  differs  very  much  in  concep¬ 
tion  from  the  community  of  men  together  in  their  common 
social  organizations. 

Again,  the  second  phase  of  the  child’s  actions  in  the  presence 
of  persons — the  freer,  more  ready  reception  of  strangers  and 
intercourse  with  them  seen  usually  during  the  second  year — 
also  gives  us  what  our  earlier  notes  on  “  personality  suggestion  ” 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  We  saw  that  the  child  begins  to  find 
out  more  about  persons,  and  so  to  gain  associations  which  give 
him  the  beginning  of  certain  expectations  regarding  them ; 
self-formed  expectations,  that  is,  no  longer  dependent  merely 
upon  the  stirrings  of  instinct  and  inherited  impulse.  He  learns 
that  pleasure  comes  almost  always  from  persons  and  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  pain.  This  is  a  mortal  blow  at  organic  bashfulness,  as 
every  father?  and  mother  knows.  A  lump  of  sugar  will  very 
soon  release  the  inhibitions  of  the  shy  year-old.  Then  he  learns 
something  of  the  characteristics  of  persons,  the  irregularity 
of  personal  action,  the  presence  of  the  “  personal  equation  ” 
of  mood  and  feeling  in  those  nearest  to  him.  This  leads  him 
to  seek  out  somewhat  individual  methods  of  pleasing  these 
near  persons  and  of  securing  their  smile  and  approbation,  or 
of  escaping  the  reproofs  which  his  shyness  brings ;  and  these 
he  substitutes  for  the  blinder  attempt  to  hide  himself,  which 
nature  taught  him. 

And  he  also  learns  our  habits,  the  regularities  of  character 
in  adults,  and  so  learns  that  nobody  will  hurt  him,  after  all.  It 
is  amusing  how  soon  a  two-  or  three-year-old  child  “  sizes  up  ” 
a  stranger,  and  meets  him  halfway  with  conduct  more  or  less 
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appropriately  attuned  to  the  indications  of  character  shown  in 
the  face  and  acts  of  the  newcomer. 

So,  with  all  this,  the  instinctive  or  “  organic  ”  bashfulness  gets 
rapidly  rubbed  away.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  the  means  of 
this  freedom  from  it  are  all  social.  A  child’s  growth  away 
from  the  instinct  of  social  fear  to  the  apprehension  of  social 
truth,  and  all  his  actions  midway  in  this  progress,  come  only 
from  varied  and  persistent  experience  of  people  and  appeals 
to  living  examples.  How  can  character  be  apprehended  if 
characters  are  absent?  And  how  can  character-schemes  be 
grown  into  if  the  regularity  of  the  child’s  life  is  of  so  narrow  a 
scope  that  all  the  threads  of  his  social  relationship  run  the 
same  way,  and  no  tangles  and  confusions  arise  to  bring  out  his 
own  strenuous  action  and  his  rebellions  against  his  native 
reflex  ways  of  behavior  ? 

The  on-coming  of  true  bashfulness,  finally — the  bashfulness 
which  shows  reflection  in  its  simpler  form,  upon  self  and  the 
actions  of  self — represents  the  child’s  direct  application  of  what 
he  knows  of  persons  to  his  own  inner  life.  It  is  what  I  have 
called  the  “  subjective  ”  stage  in  his  sense  of  personality.* 

But,  as  we  shall  also  see,  this  grows  only  apace  with  the  con¬ 
trary  movement  by  which  he  assigns  his  own  enriched  mental 
experience  back  to  his  teacher,  and  seeks  his  further  judgment 
upon  it.  The  child  when  he  knows  himself  able  to  draw  a 
figure,  for  example,  does  not  know  this  alone  or  completely. 
He  has  also  the  sense  of  the  social  “  copy  ”  or  example  from 
which  the  lesson  was  learned,  and  further  and  with  it,  he 
knows  that  his  performance  is  again  subject  to  revision  in 
light  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  teacher  or  friend.  The 
performances  of  the  self  cannot  in  any  case  be  freed  from  the 
sense  of  possible  inspection  by  others,  and  the  child  shrinks 
from  this  inspection.  This  has  further  development  below. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  higher  rapport,  which  involves  the 
sense  of  self-agency  in  relation  to  the  agency  of  other  people 
like  self — here  in  the  real  reflective  relation  of  self  to  others — 
comes  the  third  and  crowning  stage  of  the  class  of  phenomena 
•See  Mind,  January,  1894 
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known  by  the  word  bashfulness.  My  children  do  their  imper¬ 
fect  tasks  for  me  because  they  know  me  to  understand  and  be 
indulgent :  even  the  elder,  H.,  assumes  the  patron,  and  says  of 
the  younger,  E.,  “  She  is  so  little,  you  know.”  But  in  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  whose  opinion  is  not  known  before¬ 
hand,  they  are  bashful  with  the  sense  of  new  standards  per¬ 
haps  firmly  insisted  upon.  This  is  the  inhibiting  suggestion 
of  bashfulness,  of  modesty,  and  clearly  also  of  certain  ethical 
emotion. 

The  whole  situation  becomes  an  extraordinary  point  of 
vantage  for  the  development  view  of  the  origin  of  the  social 
and  personal  sense.  We  have  in  it  direct  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  social  instinct  by  accretions  from  experiences  of 
social  conditions — or  from  the  adding  up  of  variations  all  fitted 
to  survive  socially — and  direct  evidence,  further,  of  the  lines 
of  progress  which  these  experiences  and  variations  have 
marked  out.  For  the  infant  is  an  embryo  person,  a  social 
unit  in  the  process  of  forming  ;  and  he  is,  in  these  early  stages, 
plainly  recapitulating  the  items  in  the  social  history  of  the 
race. 

This  social  evolution  presents  a  phase  of  general  develop¬ 
ment  in  which  the  theory  that  the  individual  goes  through 
stages  which  repeat  the  race-stages  of  his  species,  ought  to  find 
illustrations  of  more  than  common  value.  For  the  social  life 
is  a  late  attainment,  whether  considered  anthropologically  or 
racially,  and  the  child  waits  to  begin  the  series  of  “  laps  in  the 
social  race  ”  until  he  meets  us,  his  observers,  face  to  face.  The 
embryology  of  society  is  open  to  study  in  the  nursery. 

I  think,  accordingly,  that  several  important  hints  at  the 
history  of  societies,  both  animal  and  human,  are  afforded  by  the 
phenomena  of  bashfulness  as  now  described.  These  I  can  do 
no  more  than  mention  at  present.  Organic  bashfuliiess  would 
seem  to  represent  the  instinctive  fear  shown  by  the  higher 
animals,  coupled  with  the  natural  family  and  gregarious  in¬ 
stincts  which  they  have.  This  shades  up  into  the  more  fear¬ 
less  and  more  confiding  attitudes  of  certain  passibly  peacea¬ 
ble  creatures,  which  take  kindly  to  domestication,  and  depend 
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more  upon  animal  organizations  and  natural  defenses  such  as 
those  afforded  by  geographical  distribution,  coloration,  habits 
of  life,  etc.,  for  their  protection.  For  the  social  protections 
are  after  all  more  effective  for  the  defense  of  racial  life  and 
propagation  than  the  special  instinctive  armament  of  individ¬ 
uals.  Then,  only  in  man,  of  course,  do  we  find  the  stage  of 
reflective  thought  on  self  and  the  social  relations  of  self,  which 
is  seen  germinating  in  the  child  in  the  third  year  or  later. 

The  parallel  ;  eems  also  to  be  worth  something  to  the 
anthropologist  when  he  comes  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  human  species.  Admitting  with  Westermarck  that  man 
as  a  species  is  monogamous  and  tends  to  family  life,  we  should 
find  in  his  earliest  history  the  period  of  organic  bashfulness ; 
and  its  instinctive  presence  in  the  very  young  child  lends 
further  support,  perhaps,  to  Westermarck’s  view.  The  later 
tribal  and  nomadic  conditions  possibly  tended  to  release  the 
cords  of  an  instinct  so  purely  defensive,  and  to  bring  in  the 
freer  range  of  peaceful  pursuits  represented  by  the  second 
stage  of  the  child’s  history;  while  again  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  distinctly  industrial,  artistic,  and  commercial  life 
of  man,  with  its  social  ways  of  solving  all  problems  of  public 
welfare,  corresponds  to  the  more  reflective  attainments  of  the 
three-year-old.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  recent  writers 
are  correct  in  finding  that  the  most  refined  egoism  is  a  reflex 
from  the  most  generalized  socialism  ;  a  thesis  which  social 
psychology  takes  now  from  the  analyses  of  Bourget  and  the 
insights  of  Tarde  and  the  historians  of  society ;  but  one  which 
it  is  itself  quite  able,  I  think,  to  make  good  by  its  own  methods 
of  inquiry. 

J.  Mark  Baldwin 

Princeton  College 

Other  contributions  to  the  scientific  study  of  children  have  appeared  in  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review,  as  follows :  by  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow  (March,  1891);  by 
Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  (June,  1891);  by  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes  (July,  1891); 
by  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Risley  (April,  1892) ;  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture  (January, 
1893)  ;  by  Professor  J.  McK.  Cattell  (March,  1893);  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Ilornbrook 
(May,  1893)  ;  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce  (October,  November,  and  December, 
1893);  by  Principal  E.  II.  Russell  (December,  1893);  by  Professor  E,  W.  Osborn 
(September,  1894) ;  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture  (October,  1894). 
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Of  all  the  problems  which  colleges  have  had  to  deal  with, 
the  most  difficult  have  had  to  do  with  college  life,  not  with  col¬ 
lege  learning.  The  practical  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
at  the  very  dawn  of  their  conscious  life  demanded  that  the 
learning  of  the  school  and  college  should  be  a  lamp  to  the  feet 
of  men.  The  learning  of  the  cloister  was  well  enough,  but  it 
was  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  important  thing.  It  has 
been  the  pride  of  English  schools  and  colleges  that  they  have 
trained  not  merely  scholars,  but  statesmen ;  that  they  have 
developed  not  merely  men  of  letters,  but  men  of  affairs;  that 
they  have  directed  the  progress  of  thought  not  more  than  the 
growth  of  colonies  and  the  rule  of  kings.  The  college  has 
existed  for  the  state,  it  has  sought  to  influence  the  standards 
of  life  within  the  state,  it  has  realized  that  its  graduates  were 
to  be  not  merely  scholars,  but  citizens. 

While  it  has  sought  to  do  this  for  the  state,  and  has  done  it 
with  conspicuous  success,  the  college  has  found  it  difficult  to 
assimilate  the  raw  material  constantly  sent  to  its  mills,  and 
has  at  times  failed  in  the  practical  management  of  its  own 
temporary  citizens — crude  emigrants  from  many  and  often  hos¬ 
tile  homes,  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  standard  of 
natiiralization.  During  the  Middle  Ages  so  miscellaneous  was 
the  collection  of  students  in  all  the  great  universities,  and  so 
rude  were  the  best  elements  among  them,  that  the  difficulty  of 
governing  them  became  immense,  and  yet  there  was  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  system,  capable  of  the  exertion  of  great  repressive 
power,  always  in  operation.  Down  to  the  Renaissance  there 
were  practically  no  students  in  the  universities  who  were  not  in 
greater  or  less  degree  members  of  the  clerical  body.  In  one 
form  or  other  they  were  under  the  domination,  direct  and  per- 
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sonal,  of  “Mother  Church,”  and  their  teachers  were  in  every 
case  their  spiritual  superiors.  With  the  temporal  power  of 
penance,  and  the  spiritual  terrors  of  excommunication,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  of  various  monastic  orders,  supported  by  the 
institution  of  the  confessional,  it  would  seem  as  though  there 
existed  a  ready-made  system  of  government  adequate  to  all 
needs.  But  men  are  men,  and  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
ages.  Youth  is  a  period  of  vivacity  and  vitality.  And  under 
the  conditions  of  life  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  rough  and 
boisterous  conduct,  indulgence,  and  excess  were  not  only 
natural,  but  were  hardly  deemed  scandalous.  The  traditional 
warfare  of  town  and  gown  not  merely  raged  periodically,  but 
the  students  were  sure  to  take  sides  in  the  oft-recurring  con¬ 
flict  between  the  organized  forces  of  a  powerful  and  centralized 
church  to  which  they  owed  spiritual  allegiance,  and  the  too 
often  disorganized  impotence  of  a  feudalized  monarchy  to 
whom  they  owed  temporal  allegiance.  The  result  was  not 
merely  disorder,  but  open  conflict,  leading  to  secessions  of  the 
universities  from  towns  where  they  believed  themselves  to 
have  been  oppressed  and  mistreated.  Thus  Bologna  migrated 
to  Verona,  Paris  to  Oxford,  Oxford  to  Stamford,  under  the 
hard  compulsion  of  a  pitiless  feudalism  in  conflict  with  a  riot¬ 
ous  student  body.  A  brief  extract  from  the  chronicles  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  translated  from  Walter  Map,  will  give  a 
striking  picture  of  student  life  in  the  thirteenth  century.  “At 
that  time  the  lord  legate  went  to  Oxford.  The  scholar  clerks 
sent  him  an  honorable  present  in  the  shape  of  meat  and  drink, 
before  breakfast.  After  breakfast  they  went  to  his  lodging  to 
call  and  pay  their  respects.  On  their  arrival  an  Italian  porter, 
with  improper  and  untimely  jesting,  opened  the  gate  a  little 
and  bawled  out  after  the  Roman  manner,  ‘What  do  ye  want?’ 
whereto  the  clerks  replied,  ‘To  pay  our  respect  to  the  lord 
legate.’  For  they  felt  sure  that  they  would  receive  honor  in 
return  for  honor.  But  the  porter  replied  with  taunts,  and  in 
wanton  pride  and  abuse  refused  them  all  admittance.  On  see¬ 
ing  this  the  clerks  made  a  rush  and  got  in ;  the  Romans  wish¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  back  struck  them  with  their  fists  and  sticks; 
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while  the  contending  parties  were  bandying  blows  and  abuse, 
a  poor  Irish  chaplain,  who  was  standing  at  the  kitchen  door, 
happened  to  earnestly  beg  for  something  in  God’s  name,  as 
poor  and  hungry  men  will  do.  The  master  of  the  legate’s 
cooks  heard  him,  but  paid  no  heed,  and  being  annoyed  with  the 
poor  man,  threw  in  his  face  some  hot  water  from  the  caldron 
in  which  rich  meat  was  being  cooked.  At  this  wrong  a  clerk 
from  the  Welsh  border  cried  out  ‘Shame!  that  we  should  put 
up  with  this,’  and  drawing  a  bow  which  he  carried — for  as  the 
tumult  increased  some  of  the  clerks  had  snatched  up  arms  that 
came  to  their  hands — he  discharged  an  arrow  which  pierced 
the  cook,  whom  the  clerks  satirically  called  ‘  Nabuzaradan,’ 
which  means  Chief  of  the  Cooks.  When  he  fell  dead,  an 
uproar  arose,  at  which  the  legate,  overcome  with  amazement 
and  e.xcessive  fright,  which  may  befall  even  the  most  stead¬ 
fast,  took  refuge  in  the  church  tower,  having  on  his  canonical 
hood,  and  had  the  doors  closed  behind  him.  When  the 
approach  of  darkness  had  put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  the  legate 
laid  aside  his  canonicals  and  mounted  his  best  horse  in  haste; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
less  known  fords,  with  much  danger  crossed  the  river  at  the 
nearest  point,  that  he  might  the  more  quickly  fly  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  king’s  wings.” 

It  was  out  of  such  conditions  as  these,  and  the  monastic 
ideals  to  which  they  gave  birth,  that  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  common  to  the  English  universities  sprang  up.  The  lif^ 
of  Oxford,  in  my  own  student  days,  was  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  survival,  not  of  the  fittest,  but  of  the  most 
unfit.  In  my  judgment  it  was  a  striking  anachronism.  We 
lived  in  beautiful  old  Gothic  buildings,  arranged  in  series  of 
quadrangles,  communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow 
passageways,  some  of  which  were  closed  by  iron  gateways,  and 
shut  in  from  the  outside  world  by  barred  windows  wherever  the 
buildings  formed  the  external  front,  or  by  high  walls  rendered 
unscalable  by  iron  spikes  and  railings  where  the  beautiful 
gardens  extended  beyond  the  walls,  while  the  great  entrance 
was  closed  by  a  massive  gateway  only  to  be  entered  by  a  little 
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wicket  between  the  hours  of  9  P.  M.  and  8  A.  M.  Inside  this 
walled  and  barred  retreat,  the  most  minute  report  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  inmates  was  daily  formulated  and  placed  on  file. 
He  who  was  out  after  the  hour  of  nine  paid  a  fine  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  hour  of  his  return  in  order  to  be  admitted.  He  who 
had  a  guest  who  left  his  college  later  than  that  hour  paid  a 
corresponding  fine  that  his  friend  might  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  own  college.  In  every  way  the  student  felt  that  the 
college  was  in  L  eo  parentis,  t\\c  parent  which  the  college  repre¬ 
sented  being  of  a  peculiarly  suspicious  temperament,  and  well 
assured  that  no  opportunity  for  misconduct  would  be  missed 
by  his  quasi  son.  And  yet  within  these  colleges  from  time 
immemorial  has  existed  a  spiritual  relationship  as  sweet  and  as 
strong  as  has  ever  existed  between  teacher  and  taught,  between 
master  and  disciple,  or  between  parent  and  son — existed,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  not  because  of  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  the  younger,  but  despite  it — and  all  the  while  both 
master  and  pupil  have  found  their  self-reliance,  their  independ¬ 
ence,  and  their  self-assertion  limited  and  atrophied  by  the 
feeling  that  they  lived  beneath  so  parental  a  system  that  effort 
and  anxiety  for  their  own  usefulness  were  unnecessary;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  more  aggressive  class,  not  used  to  having 
others  think  and  act  for  them,  have  constantly  chafed  under 
the  restraints  of  a  home  that  was  made  a  prison  and  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  a  life  that,  in  being  made  too  easy,  was  made  to  antag¬ 
onize  the  dogged  determination  of  English  blood  to  think  and 
act  for  itself. 

If  we  turn  to  the  German  universities,  we  are  met  by  a 
great  contrast.  The  student  body,  instead  of  being  gathered 
into  colleges  under  a  strict  and  too  careful  regimen,  are  turned 
out  into  the  world  without  any  special  care  or  attention. 
Here,  as  in  the  English  universities,  it  is  true  that  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  university  have  jurisdiction  of  public  offenses  com¬ 
mitted  by  students,  and  that  as  the  Vice  Chancellor  holds  a 
court  in  England,  so  the  Rector  holds  his  court  in  Germany. 
But  the  German  student  goes  and  comes  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
He  keeps  no  chapels,  his  lecture  attendance  is  a  matter  of 
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form  rather  than  of  requirement,  no  inquiry  is  made  into  his 
manner  of  life  unless  he  comes  in  conflict  with  the  city 
officials.  Then  he  is  brought  before  the  city  courts  only  to 
plead  his  university  privileges  and  to  have  his  case  referred  to 
the  university  court.  The  outcome  is  that  for  a  time  he  will 
be  put  into  what  is  supposed  to  be  solitary  confinement,  in  a 
room,  or  rooms,  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  usually  on  the  top¬ 
most  floor  of  the  university  building.  The  spell  of  seclusion 
is  easily  broken  by  a  small  fee  paid  to  his  jailer,  and  the 
prisoner,  if  at  all  popular,  will  make  merry  with  his  friends  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  his  confinement  lasts,  en¬ 
joying  such  eatables  and  drinkables  as  his  friends  may  see  fit  to 
provide.  Scarcely  any  more  riotous  scene  is  conceivable  than 
an  afternoon  reception  of  a  popular  student  in  confinement. 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  careful  nightly  prom¬ 
enade  of  the  Oxford  proctor  inquiring  into  the  presence  or 
absence  of  cap  and  gown  on  students  out  for  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes,  with  the  processions  to  and  from  opera,  theater, 
and  concert  hall  constantly  to  be  seen  in  any  German  univ^er- 
sity  town !  And  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  order  in  the  one 
institution  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  in  the  other. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  conduct  is  largely  a  matter  of 
temperament,  training,  and  temptation.  The  Oxford  system 
has  to  contend  with  the  more  assertive  British  temperament, 
the  more  aggressive  British  training,  and  also  itself,  by  exer¬ 
cising  too  great  repression,  throws  constant  temptation  in 
the  way  of  students.  In  importing  the  British  system  of 
education,  our  ancestors  in  many  respects  copied,  not  the 
English,  but  the  Scotch,  type. 

Retaining  the  dormitory  system,  they  did  not  retain  the 
remnants  of  monastic  order,  and,  while  establishing  a  definite 
system  of  government,  rendered  necessary  by  the  early  age 
at  which  the  students  of  a  century  ago  began  their  college 
course,  they  rather  embraced  the  spirit  than  copied  the  form 
of  college  rule.  Its  theory  was  still  parental.  It  was  almost 
universally  required  that  one  or  more  tutors  should  reside  in 
every  college  building.  But  it  usually  stopped  there.  And, 
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wherever  the  tutor  was  possessed  of  a  liberal  spirit  and  kept 
liimself  in  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  college  life,  the 
arrangement  was  usually  successful.  It  was  often  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  tutor  of  poor  judgment  provoked  more  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  disorder  than  he  prevented  by  his  official  authority. 
Yet  the  system  of  tutorial  presence,  if  not  supervision,  in  the 
dormitory  is  still  popular.  It  exists  in  a  great  many  colleges 
which  have  the  dormitory  system,  and,  by  a  large  proportion 
of  college  officirls,  is  regarded  as  desirable,  if  not  essential. 
The  most  important  purpose  which  these  inmates  of  the 
college  buildings  served  was  that,  by  learning  the  drift  of 
college  sentiment,  they  often  brought  the  governing  body  to 
recognize  it.  And  in  this  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  best 
college  government  in  our  own  country  during  the  present 
century:  a  careful  inquiry  into  college  sentiment  and  the 
prompt  correction  of  it  when  misled,  or  an  equally  prompt 
recognition  of  it  when  in  the  right.  For,  as  the  students  have 
increased  in  age,  and  as  the  self-consciousness  of  modern  life 
has  grown,  the  sober  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of 
students,  influenced  more  and  more  by  the  various  expressions 
of  public  opinion,  especially  that  voiced  by  the  press,  has 
become  more  and  more  worthy  of  consideration.  Youth, 
which  is  always  sensitive,  has  become  critical  as  well.  And  as 
new  institutions,  often  of  state  foundation,  with  larger  liberty, 
have  grown  up  in  close  neighborhood  with  the  older  colleges 
sometimes  based  upon  methods  evolved  from  older  American 
ideals,  but  deeply  influenced  by  new  conditions  largely 
derived  from  the  study  of  German  universities,  the  older 
colleges  have  had  to  reckon  with  a  spirit  of  independence, 
self-reliance,  and  push  generated  by  these  new  student  bodies, 
keenly  alive  to  the  freedom  of  life  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
More  and  more  the  colleges  have  drifted  into  a  condition  of 
anarchy  tempered  by  good  feeling,  and  the  student  body  has 
been  free  to  do  what  it  would,  except  for  temporary  and  some¬ 
times  violent  assertions  of  authority  in  the  face  of  external 
acts  of  lawlessness. 

This  lawlessness,  of  which  we  have  heard  much  in  the  past 
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year,  has  largely  been  the  result  of  old  and  evil  traditions 
generated  by  the  recklessness  of  boyhood  under  the  restraints 
of  the  older  methods — a  recklessness  which  has  not  diminished 
in  proportion  as  greater  freedom  has  been  secured.  These  tra¬ 
ditions  survive  in  those  which  separate  class  and  class,  in  those 
which  dishonor  our  young  manhood,  as  well  as  violate  good 
order,  in  hazing,  in  cane  rushes,  and  similar  performances;  in 
the  old  antagonism  of  towm  and  gown,  and  various  other  dis¬ 
orderly  acts  without  excuse  in  any  seat  of  learning,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  colleges  which  have  no  roots  in  the  distant  past,  when 
these  things  were  the  unhappy  attendants  of  an  unrefined 
condition  of  life. 

The  problem  before  us  is,  how  to  develop  a  new  theory  of 
government  which  shall  remove  the  temptations  which  period¬ 
ically  appear,  and  regulate,  as  simply  and  as  nearly  automatic¬ 
ally  as  possible,  our  college  life.  This  problem  involves  a  com¬ 
plete  recasting  of  our  views  of  what  college  life  is  and  ought  to 
be.  It  demands  a  recognition  of  the  student  as  a  free  agent, 
the  complete  abandonment  of  ideas  drawn  from  feudalism  and 
despotism,  and  the  fundamental  recognition  of  the  facts  (i) 
that  students,  when  they  enter  college,  assume  certain  definite 
obligations  in  the  form  of  a  simple  contract ;  (2)  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  they  are  young  men  of  earnest  purpose, 
with  a  well-defined  object  in  view;  (3)  and  that,  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  choose  betw'cen  right  and  wrong  under  natural 
conditions,  they  will  almost  inevitably  choose  the  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  with  equal  clearness  that 
the  college  is  not  a  shop  to  which  men  may  come  and  pur¬ 
chase  what  they  wish  in  just  the  quantity  they  wish  without 
reference  to  utility  and  a  rational  object.  The  college,  as 
represented  by  its  teaching  body,  is  to  lead  ;  it  is  to  direct  men 
to  truth;  it  is  to  provide  a  carefully-ordered  and  well-adjusted 
course,  and  all  who  enter  the  college  must  be  guided  and 
directed  within  certain  well-defined  limits  to  the  ends  which 
they  themselves  have  chosen.  And  in  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  student  body  is  immature, 
that  its  judgment  is  undeveloped,  that  it  is  subject  to  freaks 
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and  fancies,  and  must  be  protected  against  its  own  ill-consid¬ 
ered  judgments.  As  a  corollary  to  these  two  propositions, 
it  may  be  further  said  that,  in  the  discipline  of  the  college,  it 
may  well  be  recognized  that  it  is  imiiortant  to  develop  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  habit  of  self-command  and  self-control  as  a  part  of 
the  mental  and  moral  discipline  which  intellectual  training 
provides,  and  to  this  end  nothing  is  more  important  than  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  forming  of  concrete  judgments,  and  in  making  a 
rational  choice  between  conflicting  courses  of  conduct  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  questions  involving  social  and  governmental  action 
even  on  a  small  scale. 

Thus  societies  and  clubs  often  afford  that  training  for  public 
life  which  in  the  old  New  England  town  was  received  in  the 
town  meeting,  and  men  learn  in  private  affairs  the  art  of  exec¬ 
utive  management  with  which  they  afterward  may  serve  the 
state,  and  so  they  may  learn  in  college  government  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  co-operation  and  self-control  in  social  and 
political  relations  which  they  will  afterward  need  as  citizens. 

Certain  of  our  colleges  have  already  adopted  a  co-operative 
system  by  which  the  students  have  a  definite  and  extensive 
part  in  college  discipline.  Others  have  only  gone  so  far  as  to 
assign  the  regulation  of  such  questions  as  examinations,  which 
present  peculiar  temptations  to  some  students,  to  the  student 
body;  and,  thirdly,  other  institutions  have  regulated  their 
dormitories  by  a  so-called  “house-system,”  whereby  the 
inmates  of  each  house  are  permitted  to  control  the  affairs  of 
their  dormitory,  even  to  the  extent  of  electing  its  inmates. 
The  Amherst  system  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  first  of  these. 
Princeton  and  Cornell  have  satisfactorily  made  trial  of  the 
second,  while  the  University  of  Chicago  is  the  best  known 
exponent  of  the  third.  There  are,  however,  in  none  of  them 
any  peculiarities  or  complex  conditions  which  need  to  be 
especially  explained.  Everything  turns  on  the  simple  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  student  co-operation  is  desirable,  and,  if 
desirable,  possible. 

That  student  co-operation  is  desirable  is  now  very  generally 
admitted  among  younger  members  of  faculties.  It  is  prac- 
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tically  universally  conceded  that  from  seventy-five  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  students  have  the  interest  of  the  college  quite 
as  much  at  heart  as  the  faculty  or  trustees.  The  intense  self- 
consciousness  of  modern  college  life,  paraded  as  it  is  before  the 
public  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  has  given  the  average 
student  a  keen  desire  to  promote  the  reputation  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  which  he  belongs.  The  great  difficulty  lies,  first,  in 
giving  expression  to  this  college  sentiment,  and,  second,  in 
eliminating  the  occasional  acute  activity  of  a  few  unruly  spirits 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  purpose  for  which  colleges  exist,  and 
unfit  to  enjoy  their  privileges  or  to  bear  their  responsibilities. 
The  community,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  look  at 
it, — political,  moral,  or  religious, — has  always  been  the  victim  of 
such  a  class.  The  object  of  college  discipline,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  such  men,  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  in 
which  punishment  is  the  principal  thing,  while  the  real  object 
of  college  discipline  is  to  protect  the  residue  of  the  college 
family  from  the  misconduct  and  the  evil  report  engendered  by 
these  few.  Yet  even  to  these  men  the  college  owes  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  college  cannot,  any  more  than  can  the  state,  execute 
the  highest  penalties  of  the  law  upon  men  who  merely  threw 
themselves  athwart  the  purposes  of  the  state.  The  college 
ought  occasionally  to  suppress  men  merely  as  public  nuisances, 
a  function  once  frequently  exercised  upon  a  higher  plane  by  a 
bill  of  attainder.  But  the  college,  by  also  acting  under  con¬ 
tract,  must  be  careful  how  it  acts,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
a  well-proved  concrete  case.  This  care  should  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  demand  which  it  makes  upon  the  students 
for  a  thorough  recognition  of  the  responsibility  which  they 
assume  in  their  initial  contract  at  matriculation. CTcive  the 
seventy-five  or  more  per  cent,  of  students  a  voice  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  college  conduct,  teach  them  how  to  use  that 
voice,  encourage  them  to  think  that  it  is  their  reputation  and 
the  reputation  of  their  college  that  is  at  stake,  and,  by  an 
energetic  public  opinion,  they  will  more  effectively  suppress 
the  disorderly  element  than  any  law  that  can  be  applied  can 
ever  do.  This  will  be  an  education  which  will  give  them  a 
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deeper  interest,  both  as  students  and  alumni  in  their  alma 
mater,  and  will  also  be  an  Important  factor  in  their  education 
as  citizens. 

How  this  can  be  accomplished  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer  broadly,  and  yet  specifically  it  should  not  be  difficult. 
One  thing  must  be  well  guarded — the  ideals  of  government 
must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  and  such  a  represen¬ 
tation  must  be  secured  for  these  ideals  as  will  make  them  the 
standard  towa*‘d  which  the  whole  system  tends;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  what  is  not  infre¬ 
quent  in  college  life,  as  it  is  common  in  public  life,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  overweening  influence  in  college  councils  of 
demagogues.  In  my  own  student  days,  I  have  known  a  stu¬ 
dent  agitator,  of  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  political  capacity, 
to  keep  the  whole  college  in  hot  water  for  weeks  together  over 
some  fancied  grievance  which  he  was  able  from  time  to  time 
to  exaggerate  into  a  general  conspiracy  against  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-students.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  outline  any 
specific  plan.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  and  inquiry  have 
extended,  I  believe  the  Amherst  plan  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  thus  far  formulated.  But  Amherst  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  to  do  with  the  descendants  of  a  singularly  earnest  and 
law-abiding  people.  Other  colleges  must  work  upon  less 
easily  repressed  and  less  homogeneous  material,  and  yet  I 
believe  in  this,  as  in  all  relations  between  student  and  faculty, 
that  the  fundamental  principle  is  the  same,  and  one  that  can 
be  safely  acted  upon — the  utmost  mutual  trust  in  the  oneness 
of  purpose  of  student  and  teacher,  and  the”"  sincere  confi¬ 
dence  of ’each  in  the  devotion  of  all  to  the  institution  to  which 
th^  equally  own  allegiance. 

_  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield 

Lafayette^  College, 

Easton,  I’a. 


IV 


A  SCHEME  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY 

To  one  who  contemplates  the  present  chaos  of  theories  and 
doctrines  about  social  phenomena,  the  query  must  rise:  From 
all  this  confusion  do  any  general  principles  emerge  which  may 
be  put  at  the  service  of  men  to  clarify  their  thought  and  to 
equip  them  for  more  intelligent  individual  and  social  conduct? 
In  other  words:  Is  there  yet  an  approximate  agreement  as 
to  the  conception  of  society  which  should  be  presented  by  the 
teacher  to  his  pupils,  and  through  many  other  channels  made, 
so  far  as  may  be,  a  common  possession  of  mankind? 

Without  undertaking  to  define  accurately  the  scope  of 
sociology,  or  even  to  establish  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  genuine 
science,  this  paper  essays  an  answer  to  the  question  :  Have  the 
so-called  sociological  tendencies  of  the  day  any  significance  for 
those  to  whom  the  work  of  education  is  intrusted?  In  this 
attempt  the  aim  will  be : 

1.  To  indicate  two  general  propositions  upon  which  there  is 
virtual  consensus  of  opinion  among  students  of  society; 

2.  To  derive  from  these  theses  a  sequence  and  correlation 
of  studies  which  shall  be  pedagogically  rational ;  and 

3.  To  suggest  a  preliminary  readjustment  of  the  present 
educational  structure  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  proposed. 

Whether  one  conceive  of  sociology  as  a  science  fundamental 
to  the  conventional  social  sciences,  or  regard  it  as  correlating 
and  including  them,  or  restrict  it  to  the  phenomena  of  social 
disease,  or,  refusing  to  recognize  it  as  a  genuine  science,  define 
it  as  the  art  of  social  control,  a  unifying  thought  runs  through 
all  the  theories:  society  is  a  complex  whole  of  intimately 
interdependent  parts  which,  however  minutely  examined  in 
detail,  must  after  all  be  “thought  together.”  Synthesis,  con¬ 
spectus,  correlation,  are  words  which  imply  this  conception. 

The  organic  theory,  with  its  biological  nomenclature,  may 
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or  may  not  survive,  but  the  reality  which  so  taxes  description 
will  be  grasped  more  and  more  firmly  by  the  minds  of  men. 
The  very  effort  to  include  in  one  mental  vision  so  many 
phenomena,  and  to  conceive  their  interrelations,  is  in  itself 
admirable  discipline;  but  as  an  intellectual  mechanism  for 
unifying  social  activities  and  displaying  their  significance,  this 
conception  of  the  whole  is  of  the  highest  value. 

Another  equally  important  thought  has  gained  wide,  if  not 
universal,  acceptance  among  those  who  study  the  progress  of 
society:  The  associated  life  of  men  seems  to  display  those 
characteristics  of  differentiation  and  integration,  of  constant 
and,  on  the  whole,  progressive  readjustment  to  changing 
conditions  which  suggest  at  least  the  growth  of  biological 
organisms.  Society  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  product  of  a 
bewildering  complexity  of  natural  forces  which  are  constantly 
exerted  in  widely  varying  degrees  of  co-operation,  opposition, 
and  mutual  modification,  and  have  preserved  an  unbroken  con¬ 
tinuity  through  countless  cycles.  It  follows  from  this  view  of 
social  development  that  the  general  laws  of  progress  may  be 
discovered  by  scrutiny  of  past  stages  of  civilization,  and  by  a 
comparative  study  of  the  different  types  of  social  organization 
which  are  presented  by  the  associated  life  of  contemporary 
men.  The  important  results  of  biological  research  during  the 
present  century  have  suggested  the  application  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  hypothesis  to  society,  and  the  popular  use  of  the 
phrase  “social  evolution”  is  significant  of  the  already  percep¬ 
tible  readjustment  of  the  public  mind  to  the  new  conception. 

It  is  safe  to  assert,  then,  that  those  who  have  given  special 
thought  to  social  phenomena  are  agreed  in  regarding  society 
as  a  whole  of  interdependent  parts;  a  whole  which  has  been 
naturally  produced  by  the  continuous  action  of  innumerable 
forces  that  are  still  operative,  effecting  unceasing  changes  in 
social  structures  and  activities. 

Accepting  these  conceptions  and  guided  by  them,  I  pro¬ 
pose  a  general  sequence  of  instruction  and  study  concerning 
the  facts  of  society.  Here,  as  oftentimes  elsewhere,  the 
chronological  is  not  the  pedagogical  order.  Progress  from  the 
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better  known  or  the  more  easily  learned  to  the  less  known  or 
the  more  difficult  of  comprehension,  is  the  natural  method 
which  cannot  wisely  be  ignored.  A  plan  which  complies  with 
this  condition  must,  therefore,  include  a  series  of  successive 
steps  by  which  the  student  may  gradually  advance  to  a  clearer 
and  broader  view  of  the  phenomena  and  their  relations.  To 
this  end  the  following  scheme  is  suggested ; 

1.  A  preliminary  and  superficial  survey  of  society  as  a 
whole,  and  the  discrimination  of  certain  general  classes  of 
phenomena,  should  precede  the  detailed  study  of  such  groups. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  student  should  gainThat  con¬ 
spectus  of  society  which  will  enable  him  to  correlate  what 
knowledge  of  social  phenomena  he  may  already  possess,  and 
to  perceive  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  distributed 
among  the  special  social  sciences.  “The  sense  of  the  whole 
comes  first”  may  be  true  of  many  things,  but  not  yet  is  it  true 
of  society.  The  human  mind  sees  first  social  details  and  frag¬ 
ments;  the  task  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  develop  a  sense  of 
the  whole  at  the  outset — not  a  complete  conception,  but  a 
bird’s-eye  view.  The  study  of  an  engine  begins  with  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  mechanism  as  a  whole.  Detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  comes  later. 

2.  A  conception  of  the  whole  being  assumed  as  a  guiding 
principle,  special  study  of  various  social  phenomena  present 
and  past  should  follow.  Men  as  physical  and  psychical  beings, 
in  contact  with  nature  and  with  each  other,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  biologist,  psychologist,  anthro¬ 
pologist,  ethnologist,  economist,  political  scientist,  jurist,  and 
historian,  all  of  whom  should  so  order  their  instruction  as  to 
render  co-operative  and  complementary  service.  Each  part  of 
an  engine,  to  resume  the  figure,  should  be  studied  not  only  for 
itself  but  with  constant  references  to  its  relations  with  the 
whole. 

3.  The  knowledge  gained  from  special  study  of  social  details 
should  be  correlated  and  synthesized  into  a  coherent  and  con¬ 
sistent  conception  of  the  structure  and  activities  of  contempo¬ 
rary  society'  of  the  highest  type.  A  grasp  of  realities  gained 
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from  the  direct  inspection  of  present  conditions  is  of  prime 
importance.  Metaphysical  explanations  and  theories  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  society  should  be  classed  with  astrology  and 
alchemy,  and  positive  knowledge  of  existing  facts  should  be 
insisted  upon. 

4.  While  those  facts  of  the  special  social  sciences  which 
relate  to  contemporary  phenomena  should  first  be  organized 
into  a  clear  conception  of  society  as  it  now  exists  in  its  highest 
form,  the  materials  that  deal  with  the  past,  or  with  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  series  represented  in  various  contemporary  social 
groups,  should  then  be  embodied  in  a  rational  and  consistent 
view  of  the  process  by  which  the  present  order  has  been 
attained.  The  reaction  of  these  two  procedures  is  manifest, 
for  a  knowledge  of  present  conditions  guides  investigation  of 
the  past,  which  in  turn  makes  still  clearer  existing  social  rela¬ 
tions.  Contemporary  changes  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
past  movements  furnish  the  key  to  the  evolutionary  process. 
Hut  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  not  upon  remote  possibili¬ 
ties  or  even  probabilities,  but  upon  present  realities. 

5.  Perception  of  the  general  laws  of  human  progress,  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  essential  economies  of  the  social  organism, 
should  lead  to  the  construction  of  ideals  which  shall  be  in  har¬ 
mony  both  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  nature  and  with 
the  potentialities  discoverable  in  men  and  society.  In  other 
words,  a  system  of  ethics  should  be  induced  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  social  phenomena,  and  criteria  of  social  welfare  should 
be  proposed. 

6.  Certain  general  ends  having  been  agreed  upon,  study  of 
social  dynamic  forces  should  follow,  and  effort  should  be  made 
so  to  apply  all  knowledge  of  their  laws  as  to  give  society  a  trend 
toward  the  ideal.  All  study  of  social  structure  and  growth 
finds  its  ultimate  sanction  and  obligation  in  this  supreme 
service. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  general  plan.  It  cannot  be  elaborated 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  One  point  only  must  be 
guarded.  The  apparently  doctrinaire  definiteness  of  the 
scheme  possibly  needs  explanation.  The  six  divisions  must 
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not  be  thought  of  as  chronologically  exclusive.  The  assertion 
is  that  each  of  these  objects  successively  should  assume  promi¬ 
nence  until  it  has  been  in  some  measure  attained,  when  it 
should  give  place  to  the  next.  But  the  omission  of  any  inter- 
mediate  stage  would  tend  to  vitiate  all  subsequent  conclusions. 
The  student  who  does  not  perceive  something  of  the  real 
nature  of  present  society  is  at  great  disadvantage  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  past  civilizations,  just  as  he  who  fails  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  general  laws  of  social  growth  is  unlikely  to  form 
rational  conceptions  of  ethical  possibilities.  Worse  still  is  the 
plight  of  those  who,  ignorant  alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  true 
significance  of  the  present,  set  blithely  about  the  work  of 
social  amelioration  and  reconstruction.  There  are  not  only 
different  kinds  of  knowledge  about  society,  but  these  groups 
fall  into  a  sequence  at  once  pedagogical  and  practical. 

It  remains  to  suggest  briefly  certain  readjustments  of  the 
educational  structure  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  scheme  pro¬ 
posed.  Only  one  unfamiliar  with  the  process  of  social  growth 
would  waste  time  in  advocating  sweeping  and  sudden  changes. 
The  persistence  and  resistance  of  conventional  arrangements 
are  to  be  reckoned  with.  Again,  the  application  must  b>' 
limited  to  one  department  of  education,  if  it  is  to  be  practic¬ 
ally  set  forth  in  so  cursory  a  presentation.  While  the  general 
plan,  duly  modified  to  meet  different  conditions,  might  be 
adapted  to  secondary  teaching  or  to  courses  of  individual 
study;  while  it  should  influence  methods  of  graduate  instruc¬ 
tion  and  research,  yet  it  is  in  the  college  curriculum  that  it 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  embodied.  To  this  one  application 
the  discussion  must  be  limited.  It  should  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  readjustment  to  be  suggested  applies  to  the 
college  curriculum  in  its  present  form.  What  modifications  in 
earlier  grades  may  be  gradually  effected,  with  the  enlarged 
recognition  of  sociological  methods  and  the  further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  social  phenomena,  we  cannot  now  predict. 

The  term  “organization,”  so  commonly  used  to  describe  the 
arrangements  and  activities  of  an  educational  in.stitution, 
implies  not  only  differentiation,  which  is  easily  discoverable, 
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but  interdependence  of  parts,  a  characteristic  by  no  means  so 
apparent.  While  there  is  a  vague  sequence  of  disciplines  in 
languages,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences,  the  social 
sciences  are  for  the  most  part  unrelated.  The  same  phenomena 
are  treated  from  various  standpoints  in  a  fragmentary  way, 
so  that  the  average  student  thinks  of  economics,  history, 
political  science,  and  ethics  as  totally  distinct  pursuits,  rather 
than  the  co-ordinate  agencies  of  a  common  purpose,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  society  as  a  whole.  This  chaotic  condition  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  absence  of  a  well-digested  and  comprehensive 
scheme  on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  who  as  a  rule  pursue 
their  own  plans  in  comparative  independence.  The  economist 
too  often  fails  to  realize  that  there  are  any  phenomena  which 
are  not  adequately  treated  in  his  department.  He  looks  with 
suspicion  upon  the  ethical  teacher,  whose  system  very  pos¬ 
sibly  seems  metaphysical  or  sentimental.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  economist  sometimes  appears  complacent,  not 
to  say  patronizing.  The  teachers  of  history  and  political 
science,  when  there  are  two  departments,  are  by  no  means 
sure  so  to  arrange  their  courses  that  they  shall  be  comple¬ 
mentary.  Moreover,  if  there  happen  to  be  a  sociologist  in 
the  institution,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  will  antagonize 
his  colleagues  by  apparently  trespassing  on  their  fields  or  by 
displaying  a  somewhat  irritating  omniscience  concerning  social 
phenomena. 

It  is  manifestly  important  that  those  who  teach  the  social 
sciences  in  a  given  institution  should  group  themselves  into  a 
sort  of  seminar  for  discussion  and  mutual  understanding;  that 
they  should  agree  upon  a  general  plan  and  arrange  their 
courses  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  it.  However 
valuable  even  exaggerated  individuality  and  independence 
may  be  in  the  higher  departments  of  research,  ability  to 
co-operate  with  his  colleagues  is  a  trait  to  be  prized  in  the 
college  teacher.  The  rivalry,  unworthy  as  it  sometimes  is, 
between  departments  of  the  same  university  may  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  but  in  a  college  such  a  struggle  is  both  unseemly 
and  irrational.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  football  field. 
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the  average  college  faculty,  however  brilliant  in  individual 
play,  is  too  generally  deficient  in  “team  work.” 

Assuming  the  existence  of  a  general  scheme  of  co-operation 
among  the  professors  of  the  special  social  sciences,  I  suggest 
an  outline  of  instruction.  During  the  sophomore  year  a 
course  of  lectures  and  quizzes  should  deal  with  the  chief 
external  traits  of  .society;  beginning  with  the  community 
in  which  the  college  is  situated,  and  extending  the  survey  to  in¬ 
clude  the  state  or  the  nation.  It  should  be  shown  that  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  earth,  its  structure,  conformation,  climate; 
about  physical  and  chemical  forces;  about  vegetable  and 
animal  life;  about  man’s  psychical  nature;  about  language, 
all  is  correlated  in  the  conception  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Next,  the  great  classes  of  social  phenomena  should  be  dis¬ 
criminated  and  apportioned  among  the  different  special 
sciences  to  which  the  students  have  already  been  introduced 
or  will  soon  apply  themselves.  By  such  broad,  synoptic  treat¬ 
ment  general  relations  will  be  indicated  and  study  of  details 
will  become  more  intelligent. 

Throughout  the  junior  year  there  should  be  at  least  one 
exercise  a  week  designed  to  continue  the  work  of  correlatio.) 
and  constantly  to  remind  the  students  who  are  pursuing 
different  social  sciences  that  their  tasks  have  a  common  end; 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  several  divisions  of  one  great 
psychical  labor. 

At  the  beginning  of  senior  year  the  work  of  synthesis  should 
be  begun.  The  results  of  special  study  should  be  organized 
into  a  more  complete  conception  of  society,  and  the  in.spec- 
tion  of  actual  social  conditions  should  be  insi.sted  upon. 
Hooks  about  phenomena  should  be  subordinated  to  positive 
knowledge  gained  from  personal  observation.  A  family, 
village,  town,  or  city  should  be  studied  in  much  the  same  way 
that  an  animal  organism  is  examined  by  the  zoologist.  Struc¬ 
tures  and  activities  should  be  analyzed  and  classified ;  proc¬ 
esses  of  social  change  should  be  carefully  observed  and,  so  far 
as  may  be,  accounted  for  in  the  light  of  past  social  experience. 

Ethics  based  upon  the  economies  discoverable  in  the  laws 
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of  social  evolution  or  harmonized  with  them  should  follow, 
together  with  psychology,  which  should  further  explain  the 
structural  bonds  and  motive  forces  of  society. 

With  such  training  students  would  be  prepared,  toward  the 
end  of  senior  year,  to  consider  and  criticise  with  some  degree 
of  intelligence  the  current  indictments  of  society  and  the 
specific  programmes  of  reform  which  are  constantly  urged 
upon  public  attention.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that 
under  the  propoied  system  mental  maturity  and  consummate 
wisdom  would  characterize  college  graduates  as  a  class;  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort  would  tend 
to  impress  students  with  the  limitations  which  nature  has 
imposed,  with  the  bewildering  complexity  of  social  phenomena; 
would  serve  to  broaden  their  minds,  and  to  equip  them  with 
a  rational  method  of  correlating  their  future  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  about  society.  Such  in  mere  outline  is  the  sug¬ 
gested  plan,  which  represents  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  but 
a  practical  first  step. 

Pending  final  decision  as  to  the  definite  scope  of  sociology, 
what  service  may  the  pursuit  at  present  render  in  the  college 
curriculum,  as  it  undergo.es  gradual  rearrangement?  It  must 
manifestly  undertake  the  work  of  correlation  and  synthesis  as 
a  basis  for  its  subsequent  constructive  tasks,  and  in  preparation 
for  that  art  of  social  control  which  may  eventually,  with  the 
redistribution  of  subject-matter  and  the  reorganization  of 
method,  become  the  distinctive  function  of  sociology. 

Until  marked  readjustments  have  been  effected,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  devolve  upon  the  new  department  not  only  to  unify,  but 
to  complement  and  make  symmetrical  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

Hence  it  is  likely  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  sociologist 
will  be  compelled  to  teach  more  or  less  anthropology  and 
ethnology;  to  describe  institutions  past  and  present;  to  tres¬ 
pass  now  and  then  upon  untilled  patches  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  history,  political  science,  and  ethics,  but  such  frag¬ 
mentary  work  will  be  due  as  much  to  the  necessity  of  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  confusion  of  thought  or  vagueness  of  purpose. 
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Whether  there  is  to  be  a  permanent  sphere  for  a  new  order  of 
study  cannot  yet  be  dogmatically  affirmed  or  denied,  but  that 
it  may  in  the  immediate  future  render  important  service  in 
articulating  a  system  of  instruction  too  generally  disjointed, 
seems  quite  clear. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  the  general  scheme  above 
set  forth  is  too  all-inclusive;  that  it  postulates  omniscience  or 
involves  superficiality  and  retrogression  in  the  tendency  toward 
specialization  which  is  a  recognized  law  of  social  progress.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied :  ' 

1.  That  the  plan  provides  for  a  measure  of  specialization 
under  the  elective  system  in  one  or  more  of  the  social  sciences, 
but  insists  that  specialization  without  a  conception  of  the 
general  relations  involved  is  pedagogically  vicious,  and  warps 
the  individual  mind.  Integration  and  correlation,  no  less  than 
differentiation,  are  characteristics  of  evolution. 

2.  The  proposed  scheme  includes  a  fairly  comprehensive 
undergraduate  view  of  the  whole  field,  any  part  of  which  may 
be  pursued  as  a  university  specialty. 

3.  The  present  application  is  made  to  the  college  curriculum 
itself  designed  to  test  minds  by  many  different  disciplines,  wKh 
the  double  object  of  assuring  well-rounded  early  development, 
and  of  discovering  natural  aptitudes  for  particular  pursuits. 

However  cloudy  thought  about  social  phenomena  may  be, 
there  are  signs  of  clarification.  The  wise  teacher  will  organize 
his  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  theory  which  sees  in 
society  a  consistent  whole,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  past 
and  containing  the  germs  of  the  future.  The  dispute  as  to 
scientific  boundaries  will  continue,  but  the  whole  field  will  be 
cultivated  peaceably  at  last,  and  whether  sociology  be  finally 
excluded,  or  secure  a  plot  for  itself,  or  be  made  overseer  of 
the  entire  work,  we  may  look  for  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge, 
discipline,  and  power. 

George  E.  Vinxent 

The  University  of  Chicago 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  article  in  this  REVIEW*  by  Professor  Hinsdale  on  the 
American  school  superintendent,  suggested  to  the  writer  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  one  on  the  history  of  school  supervision 
in  Pennsylvania;  not  only  because  in  this  manner  some  neces¬ 
sary  corrections  could  be  most  satisfactorily  made,  but  also 
because,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  educational  history 
of  that  great  commonwealth  seems  to  be  entirely  unknown  to 
writers  in  States  north,  northeast,  and  northwest  of  it ;  in  short, 
to  those  of  New  England  ideas  and  ancestry.  That  this  ought 
not  to  be  so,  will  be  admitted  by  anyone  who  will  consider 
how  great  a  factor  Pennsylvania  has  been  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  country,  and  what  a  magnificent  and  truly  typi¬ 
cal  American  common  school  system  the  Keystone  State  has 
created. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  provided  for  education  as  soon 
as  they  settled  on  the  soil.  The  Swedes,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  fact  that  they  were  Lutherans,  cared  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  also  for  that  of  the  natives, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  missionary  efforts  of  John  Campanius 
as  early  as  1643.  Queen  Christine  of  Sweden,  the  daughter 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  issued  the  following  among  her  instruc¬ 
tions  in  a  grant  given  in  1640:  “The  patrons  of  this  Colony 
shall  be  obliged  to  support,  at  all  times,  as  many  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  seem  to  require.”  * 
When  the  Dutch  came  into  possession  they  of  course,  as 
being  in  a  special  sense  the  founders  and  patrons  of  public 
schools,  actively  promoted  what  had  already  been  done  in  this 
direction.  In  a  charter  offered  for  the  settlement  at  New 
Castle  in  1656,  it  is  provided  that  “said  city  shall  cause  to  be 
>  VII ;  42. 

*  Wickersham’s  History  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  7. 
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erected  ...  a  house  for  a  school,”  and  “The  city  shall  pro-  I 
visionally  provide  and  pay  the  salary  of  a  minister  and  school¬ 
master.”  ’ 

When  Penn  arrived  he  had  already  prepared  the  Frame  of 
Government  in  which  probably  the  wisest  and  most  far-reach¬ 
ing  principles  of  education  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
the  infant  colony. 

Put  it  has  always  been  a  fundamental  principle  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  that  the  State  shall  foster  but  not  command ;  that  it 
shall  encourage  by  appropriation,  but  legislate  only  as  far  as  j 
may  be  necessary  to  approve  or  legalize  what  the  people,  in 
their  respective  communities,  have  developed.  The  people  are 
expected  to  know  and  provide  for  their  wants  as  they  arise,  and  I 
to  manage  and  control  as  much  as  possible  by  local,  and  not  I 
by  State,  authority.  | 

Philadelphia  naturally  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  educa-  | 
tional  affairs,  schools  under  city  control  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  as  early  as  1683.  Among  these  was  the  Friends’ 
Public  School  of  the  present  day,  which  is  said  to  have  had  its 
beginning  as  far  back  as  1689.  Control  was  exercised  by  the  | 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council,  among  other  things,  in 
requiring  the  teacher  to  have  a  certificate  of  competency.* 
Subsequently  “the  College,  Academy,  and  Charitable  School 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  founded  on  a  plan  of  free  and 
unlimited  Catholicism,”  and  out  of  these  was  afterward  evolved, 
in  the  throes  of  the  Revolution,  the  present  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Supervision  of  public  schools  is  first  discussed  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith  in  1753,  as  follows:  “One  or  more  of  these  trustees 
is  once  every  year  to  visit  all  the  schools  and  examine  the 
scholars.  .  .  .\nd  now  what  a  glorious  sight  it  will  be  to 
behold  the  Proprietor,  Governor,  or  other  great  men  ... 
entering  the  schools  and  performing  their  part  of  the  visi-  i 
tation.”“ 

Subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  education  by  the  | 
State  always  provided  for  supervision,  often  by  directors  under 
’  Ibid.,  p.  9.  ‘  Ibid.,  p.  42.  *  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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oath  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully,  and  subject  to  a  fine 
for  refusal  to  serve.  These  directors  always  had  charge  of  all 
the  schools  of  a  township  or  borough,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  of  individual  schools.  The  principle  adhered  to  was  that 
of  a  general  board  for  the  smallest  political  unit.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  board  to  supervise  the  schools  and  examine  the 
teachers. 

The  year  1836  marks  an  epoch  in  public  education  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  that  year  the  city  schools  were  made  absolutely 
free  to  all  children,  and  education  without  bills  for  tuition  was 
no  longer  confined  to  the  poor.  In  this  year  also,  the  public 
high  school  was  established  and  Alexander  D.  Bache  was  sent 
to  Europe  to  study  the  systems  of  education  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted  there.  On  his  return 
in  1839  the  results  of  this  visit  were  embodied  in  a  report 
made  to  the  trustees  of  Girard  College,  of  which  Mr.  Bache 
was  president  from  1836  to  1839;  a  report  which  did  much 
to  improve  the  theory  and  art  of  education  in  this  country. 
Having  temporarily  accepted  the  office  of  principal  of  the 
high  school,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  city 
public  schools  in  1841.  He  was  probably  the  first  officer  of 
this  name  on  this  continent,  and  “the  system  developed  by 
him  while  in  office,  has  since  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
model,  and  has  been  introduced  in  several  cities  of  the 
Union.”'  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  Superintendent 
Bache’s  report,  “a  book  of  great  value”  and  “which  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  formation  of  a  right  public  senti¬ 
ment  concerning  education  in  Pennsylvania,” '  was  utilized  by 
Horace  Mann,  and  that  the  latter,  in  visiting  Europe  on  a 
similar  errand  in  1843,  was  simply  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
this  educational  pioneer  in  the  work  of  superintendency? 

Mr.  Bache  did  not  continue  in  office  after  1842,  but  boards 
of  school  directors  appointed  superintendents  who  acted  under 
their  direction,  and  as  principals  of  schools— Easton  in  1843, 
Pottsville  in  1851,  Lancaster  in  1857,  Scranton  in  1859.  Erie  in 

•Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  art.,  A.  D.  Bache. 

’  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  660. 
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1865,  and  Reading  in  1867.  These  superintendents  had,  how- 
ever,  except  in  the  case  of  Easton,  no  legal  status  or  powers, 
independent  of  those  conferred  by  their  respective  school 
boards.  The  law  under  which  they  were  appointed  was  passed 
in  1843  and  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  board  of  directors  of  any  city,  ward  or  borough  composing  an 
accepting  common  school  district  shall  if  they  deem  it  expedient  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  advantage  of  such  district,  annually  appoint  an  inspector  of  the 
common  schools  thereof,  who  shall  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  visi¬ 
tation,  inspection  and  care  of  said  schools,  and  the  perforntance  of  such 
other  duties  connected  therewith  as  shall  be  assigned  him  by  said  board  in 
their  regulations,  for  w'hich  service  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  proper  board  shall  determine  at  the  commencement  of  each  school 
year. 

This  law  continued  in  force  (re-enacted  with  slight  alteration 
in  1849  and  extended  to  all  accepting  districts)  until  super¬ 
seded  by  the  act  of  1854,  which  provided  for  county  super¬ 
vision  as  follows: 

That  there  shall  be  chosen,  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed,  an  officer 
for  each  county,  to  be  called  the  county  superintendent.  That  the  school 
directors  of  the  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  meet  in  con¬ 
vention  at  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  proper  county  on  the  first  Monday  of 
June  next,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  in  each  third  year  thereafter,  and 
select  viva  voce  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  present,  one 
person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  of  skill  and  experience  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  as  county  superintendent  for  three  succeeding  school 
years,  and  the  school  directors,  or  a  majority  of  them  in  such  convention, 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  for  the  county  superintendent, 
which  said  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Common 
Schools,  by  his  warrant  drawn  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  in  half-yearly  install¬ 
ments  if  desired. 

“the  school  directors  of  the  several  counties”  are  meant 
those  of  the  .several  school  districts — cities,  towns,  and  town¬ 
ships — constituting  the  counties;  they  meet,  however,  as 
individuals  and  for  this  purpose  only.  In  all  other  respects 
the  school  districts  are  entirely  independent.  The  law  pre- 
■scribes  the  term  of  office — three  years — but  as  the  officer  is 
re-eligible,  he  often  serves  several  terms;  some  have  served  as 
high  as  seven  terms  in  succession.  It  also  prescribes  the 
qualifications :  a  “person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements 
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and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.”  The 
directors  fix  the  compensation,  but  the  State  pays  it. 

As  these  triennial  conventions  were  not  always  as  careful  as 
they  should  have  been  to  secure  persons  professionally  quali¬ 
fied,  the  law  was  still  further  amended  in  1867  as  follows: 

That  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county,  city  or 
borough  superintendent,  in  any  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  does 
not  possess  a  diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowered  to  grant  literary 
degrees,  a  diploma  or  State  certificate  issued  according  to  law  by  the 
authorities  of  a  State  normal  school,  a  professional  certificate  from  a  county, 
city  or  borough  superintendent  of  good  standing,  issued  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  the  election,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Common  Schools,  nor  shall  such  person  be  eligible  unless  he  has 
a  sound  moral  character,  and  has  had  successful  experience  in  teaching 
within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election :  Provided,  That  serving  as 
county,  city  or  borough  superintendent  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  test  of 
qualifications  ;  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  each  convention  of  school 
directors  held  in  any  county,  city  or  borough  to  elect  a  county,  city  or 
borough  superintendent,  when  certifying  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  elected  county,  city  or  borough 
superintendent,  shall  at  the  same  time  state  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  said  convention  relied  for  proof  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
person  so  elected ;  and  the  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  if, 
upon  the  examination  of  the  evidence  presented,  it  shall  prove  to  be  such  as 
is  required  by  this  act,  and  no  objection  be  made,  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  fourth  of  the  act  approved  April  seventeenth.  Anno  Domini  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  shall  issue  a  commission  to  the  person 
elected  as  aforesaid,  as  now  required  by  law ;  but  if,  upon  examination  of 
said  evidence  of  competency,  it  shall  not  prove  to  be  such  as  is  required  by 
this  act,  or  if  objection  be  made  in  accordance  with  said  section  of  the  act 
approved  April  seventeenth.  Anno  Domino  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  the  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  appoint  two 
competent  persons,  himself  being  the  third,  to  examine  the  person  so  elected 
county,  city  or  borough  superintendent ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  he  be 
found  duly  qualified  for  the  office,  the  said  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  shall  issue  to  him  the  usual  commission ;  but  if  not,  the  said 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  proceed  in  like  manner  in  respect 
to  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  convention 
of  directors,  who,  if  found  qualified,  shall  receive  the  commission  aforesaid 
as  county,  city  or  borough  superintendent ;  but  if  his  qualifications  are  also 
found  insufficient,  the  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  appoint 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  some 
other  person  with  the  required  qualifications,  county,  city  or  borough  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  ensuing  term  of  such  office. 

This,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  was  a  very  important  step 
toward  securing  competent  supervision;  and  it  has  not  been  a 
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dead  letter,  for  the  writer  has  himself  served  as  examiner  of 
superintendents  whose  qualifications  had  been  challenged,  and 
he  knows  of  at  least  one  person  elected  city  superintendent 
who  was  refused  a  commission  because  he  had  not  had  “suc¬ 
cessful  experience  as  a  teacher  within  three  years  of  the  time 
of  his  election.”  In  Pennsylvania,  at  least,  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  must  be  held  by  a  teacher.  It  has  no  use  for 
worn-out  preachers,  unsuccessful  lawyers,  or  doctors  without 
patients,  or,  worst  of  all,  corrupt  politicians  in  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  prescribed  as  follows: 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  visit,  as  often  as 
practicable,  the  several  schools  of  his  county,  and  to  note  the  course  and 
method  of  instruction,  and  branches  taught,  and  to  give  such  directions  in 
the  art  of  teaching  and  the  method  thereof,  in  each  school,  as  to  him, 
(together  with  the  directors  and  controllers,)  shall  be  deemed  expedient  and 
necessary ;  so  that  each  school  shall  be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  that  there  maybe,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  studies  in  schools  of  the  several  grades  respectively. 

(2)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  to  see  that  in 
every  district  there  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  such  other  branches  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  controllers  may  require.  In  case  the  board  of  directors 
or  controllers  shall  fail  to  provide  competent  teachers  to  teach  the  seve'il 
branches  above  specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  notify  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  in  writing,  of  their  neglect, 
and  in  case  provision  is  not  made  forthwith  for  teaching  the  branches  afore¬ 
said,  to  report  such  facts  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  withhold  any  warrant  for  the  quota  of  such  district  of  the 
annual  State  appropriation,  until  the  county  superintendent  shall  notify  him 
that  competent  teachers  of  the  branches  aforesaid  have  been  employed. 
And  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  to 
employ  such  competent  teachers  as  aforesaid,  for  one  month  after  such  noti¬ 
fication  by  the  county  superintendent  that  such  teachers  have  not  been  pro¬ 
vided,  such  district  shall  forfeit  absolutely  its  whole  quota  of  the  State 
appropriation  for  that  year. 

(3)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  examine  all 
the  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teacher,  (in  the  presence  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  controllers,  should  they  desire  to  be  present,  to  whom  they  shall 
first  apply  in  his  county,)  and  to  give  each  person  found  qualified  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  setting  forth  the  branches  of  learning  he  or  she  is  capable  of  teaching: 
and  such  examination  and  certificate  shall  be  renewed  as  often  as  any  such 
teachers  shall  be  employed  in  teaching  any  branch  of  learning  other  than 
those  enumerated  in  his  or  her  certificate;  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed 
in  any  school  to  teach  other  branches  than  those  set  forth  in  such  certificate 
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of  s.aicl  teacher ;  Provided,  That  the  county  superintendent  may  annul  any 
such  certificate  given  by  him  or  his  predecessor  in  office,  when  he  sliall 
think  proper,  giving  at  least  ten  days’  previous  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  to 
the  teacher  holding  it,  and  to  the  tlirectors  and  controllers  of  the  district  in 
in  which  he  or  she  may  be  employed. 

(4)  That  the  county  superintendent  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  the 
reports  of  tlie  several  school  districts  of  their  respective  counties,  and  shall 
also  themselves  make  an  extended  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  suggesting  sucli  improvements  in  the  school  system  as 
they  may  deem  useful,  and  giving  such  other  information  in  regard  to  the 
practical  operation  of  common  schools,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto,  as 
may  be  deemed  of  public  interest. 

The  act  of  1859  added  the  privilege  of  attending  the  annual 
State  Normal  School  examinations  when  notified  to  do  so  by 
the  State  superintendent.  By  the  act  of  1867  the  exclusive 
power  to  issue  permanent  certificates  to  teachers  was  taken 
from  the  superintendent,  and  he  was  henceforth  authorized  to 
issue  only  provisional  and  professional  certificates,  the  former 
good  for  one  year  only  and  the  latter  for  one  year  beyond  the 
official  tetm  of  the  officer  who  issues  them.  Permanent  cer¬ 
tificates  were  granted  by  the  State  department  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  of  teachers  elected  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  of  the  respective  county  or  city 
superintendent,  so  that  the  superintendent  was  still  in  control 
wholly  as  regards  the  veto  power,  for  without  his  recommen¬ 
dation  no  certificate  could  legally  be  granted,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  could  not  grant  them  at  will  but  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  committee. 

The  power  of  the  superintendent  was  further  extended 
by  the  act  of  1872  so  that  no  normal  school  could  grant  a 
diploma  or  State  certificate  except  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  board  of  examiners,  at  least  two  of  whom  must  be  superin¬ 
tendents;  nor  could  any  teacher  obtain  a  State  certificate 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  his  superintendent. 

The  following  sections  of  the  act  of  1867  placed  the  county 
superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  of  any  in  the  country,  so  far  as  the  stimulation  of  their 
teachers  and  the  creation  of  a  healthy  public  school  sentiment 
are  concerned : 
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(1)  That  the  county  superintendent  of  each  county  in  this  Commonwealth 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  once  in  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  he  or  a  properly  authorized  committee  of  teachers  acting  with  him,  may 
deem  most  convenient,  to  call  upon  and  invite  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  his  county,  to  assemble  together 
and  organize  themselves  into  a  teachers’  institute,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  to  continue  in 
session  at  least  five  days,  including  a  half  day  for  going  to  and  a  half  day 
for  returning  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  said  institute,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  county  superintendent  or  by  someone  designated  by  him, 
and  be  subject  in  its  general  management  to  his  control. 

(2)  TIuit  each  county  superintendent,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  teachers’ 
institute  of  his  county,  shall  cause  a  roll  of  members  to  be  prepared,  which 
roll  shall  iTe  called  at  least  twice  every  day  during  the  session  of  the  institute, 
and  all  absentees  to  be  carefully  marked,  and  from  which,  upon  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  institute,  he  shall  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  teachers  who 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  length  of  time  each  attended  ;  and,  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  certificate,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  each  annual  insti¬ 
tute,  setting  forth  these  facts,  and  signed  by  the  county  superintendent,  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  proper  county,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
pay  immediately,  out  of  any  money  in  the  county  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  county  superintendent,  one  dollar  for  every  three  days 
spent  by  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  attendance  at  the  institute  for  that 
year,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  needed  ;  such  money  to  be  expended  by 
the  county  superindendent  in  procuring  the  services  of  lecturers  and 
instructors  for  the  institute,  and  in  providing  the  necessary  apparatus, 
books,  and  stationery  for  carrying  on  its  work.  .  . 

(3)  That  all  boards  of  school  directors  and  boards  of  controllers  shall  ''e, 
and  are  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  pay  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  several  districts,  within  their  jurisdiction,  for  attendance 
upon  the  sessions  of  the  annual  county  institutes,  in  the  respective  counties. 

(4)  Compensation  for  institute  attendance  shall  be  based  on  the  official 
reports  made  to  the  several  boards  of  directors  or  controllers,  by  the  proper 
county,  city  or  borough  superintendent,  who  shall  report  the  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  teachers  to  the  respective  boards  by  which  they  are  employed, 
and  such  compensation  shall  be  allowed  by  the  directors  or  controllers, 
and  paid  by  the  district  treasurer,  to  the  teachers  entitled  to  receive 
the  §ame. 

(5)  Compensation,  as  herein  authorized,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  per 
diem  pay  for  actual  teaching ;  Provided,  That  it  shall  not,  in  any  case, 
exceed  two  dollars  per  diem,  and  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  teachers, 
in  their  respective  districts,  for  each  day’s  attendance,  reported  as  aforesaid 
by  the  proper  superintendent :  And  prainded  further.  That  a  common 
school  month  shall  consist  of  twenty  days’  actual  teaching,  as  now  required 
by  law. 

To  guard  the  interests  of  education  it  was  provided  by  law, 
as  early  as  1867,  that  no  certificate  should  be  given  to  any  per¬ 
son  examined  for  admission  to  the  profession  of  teaching  who 
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“habitually  used  intoxicating  liquors,”  and,  as  every  superin¬ 
tendent  had  to  be  elected  from  the  teachers’  ranks,  the  same 
standard  was  applied  to  these  officers. 

]iy  the  act  of  1878  provision  was  made  to  regulate  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  county  superintendents  as  follows: 

That  the  salary  of  each  county  superintendent  of  common  schools,  elected 
according  to  law,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
and  thereafter,  shall  be  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  school  in  his 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  his  election,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund 
ajtpropriated  for  c  Jinmon  schools  :  Provided,  That  the  salary  of  a  county 
superintendent  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  eight  *  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  in  counties  with  over  one  hun- 
dretl  schools  it  shall  not  be  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  :  And  provided 
further.  That  conventions  of  school  directors,  when  assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  a  county  superintendent,  may  vote  him  a  salary  greater 
than  the  amount  he  would  receive  by  this  act,  such  increase  to  be  in  all 
cases  taken  from  the  school  fund  of  the  county  thus  voting.  That  in  all 
counties  having  over  two  hundred  and  ninety  schools,  or  twelve  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  or  a  school  term  exceeding  seven  and  one-half 
months,  the  salary  of  said  superintendent  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

And  still  further  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  children  and 
secure  the  most  complete  supervision  it  was  provided  by  the 
Act  of  1893 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  holding  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  to 
engage  in  the  business  or  profession  of  teaching  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  unless  it  be  done  without  any  other  compensation  than  that 
l>.iid  him  as  county  superintendent. 

To  sum  up:  the  State  has  secured  a  supervising  officer  in 
each  county,  with  prescribed  professional  qualifications,  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  further  the  interests  of  education,  pre¬ 
vent  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  report  any 
neglect  or  infringement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  public 
schools.  This  officer  is  elected  by  the  educational  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  but  is  paid  by  the  State.  His  tenure  of 
office  is  fixed,  and  a  vacancy  is  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
.State  department.  But  with  counties  in  some  cases  almost 
as  large  and  populous  as  States  elsewhere,  and  containing 

*  This  minimum  salary  of  a  county  superintendent  was  increased  to  one  thousand 
dollars  by  the  act  of  1893. 
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cities  with  ever  and  rapidly  increasing  populations,  the  need 
of  additional  and  closer  supervision  made  itself  more  and  more 
felt;  and  hence  the  act  of  1867  provided  for  city  and  borough 
superintendents. 

This  act,  the  creation  of  the  ablest  of  Pennsylvania’s  State 
superintendents,  has  hitherto  stood  in  need  of  no  amendment, 
nor  does  it  seem  that  anything  further  would  be  required  in 
the  near  future.  Minerva-like  it  sprang  from  the  brain  of  him 
who  conceived  it,  and  how  well  adapted  it  was  to  the  genius  of 
our  people  is  attested  by  its  rapid  adoption.  There  are  now 
sixty-one  such  officers  in  commission  besides  the  sixty-six 
county  superintendents  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1854.  As 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  these  officers  are  to  a  large 
extent  specified  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  county  superintend- 
ency,  little  need  be  added  here.  Naturally  the  supervision  is 
closer;  they  are  expected  to  meet  with  the  city  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  be  consulted  as  regards  courses  of  study  and  the 
arrangement  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses,  the  grading  of 
schools,  the  promotion  and  sometimes  the  examination  of 
pupils,  and  indeed  all  the  details  belonging  to  the  management 
of  a  good  system  of  public  instruction.  But  above  all  they  are 
expected  to  make  their  inffuence  felt  for  good  among  the 
teachers.  They  are  literally  to  teach  the  teachers.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  add  the  names  of  the  earliest  still  in  office,  with 
the  cities  in  which  they  served,  as  showing  the  conservative 
character  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ability.  Among  these  Superintendent  Cottingham 
of  Easton  is  facile  princeps,  serving  since  1853;  next  come 
Luckey  of  Pittsburg,  1867;  Patterson  of  Pottsville,  1868; 
Buehrle  of  Allentown,  1868,  Reading,  1878,  and  Lancaster, 
1880. 

R.  K.  Buehrle 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Lancaster,  Pa, 
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UNIVERSITY  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

FRANCE 

The  French  Facult^s  admitted  women  to  their  courses  in 
1863.  No  new  law  was  necessary.  The  Councils  of  the  Facul- 
tds  merely  placed  a  liberal  interpretation  upon  existing  legis¬ 
lation.  Emma  Chenu  was  the  first  woman  who  took  a  degree 
in  mathematics  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  an  Englishwoman,  Miss 
Garrett,  was  the  first  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Paris.  In  1868  the  medical  school  at  Paris  had  4 
women  enrolled  as  students;  in  1878  there  were  32;  and  in 
1886  the  number  had  increased  to  1 19.  Of  all  the  French  law 
schools,  only  one,  that  of  Paris,  has  had  women  (three  in  num¬ 
ber)  registered  as  students.  A  young  Roumanian,  Mile.  Sar- 
misa  Bilcesco,  the  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Bucharest,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  cum 
landc,  in  1890.  Mile.  Jeanne  Chauvier  passed  the  examinations 
for  the  degree,  and  was  at  once  elected  professor  of  law  in  the 
Paris  lyc6es  for  young  girls.  The  third  is  Mme.  Gorodissky, 
the  wife  of  a  lawyer  at  Kiev,  in  Russia. 

From  the  report  made  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  France,  by  M.  Charles  Beiidant,  rapporteur  of  the 
general  councils  of  the  Facult^s,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
women  students  is  steadily  increasing.  On  December  31,  1893, 
there  were  343  enrolled  in  the  different  Facult^s  of  Paris. 
Of  these  171  were  French  and  172  foreigners.  Most  of  the  latter 
were  Russians — for  secondary  education  for  women  is  well 
organized  in  Russia — and  the  rest  were  either  Roumanians  or 
Americans.  Three  were  studying  law,  155  medicine;  15  were 
registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  164  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  and  6  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

During  1893  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  granted  diplomas  to 
441  doctors,  of  whom  6  were  women. 
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GERMANY 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Prussian  universities — with  the 
exception  of  Heidelberg,  which  is  noted  below — have  not 
admitted  women  to  either  their  courses  or  to  their  examina¬ 
tions.  From  1871  to  1880  the  University  of  Leipzig  author¬ 
ized  a  few  ladies  to  follow  its  courses  as  free  auditors,  but  the 
Saxon  government  has  withdrawn  this  permission.  Bavaria 
follows  the  example  of  Saxony. 

There  is,  however,  a  movement  in  Germany  in  favor  of 
opening  the  medical  profession  to  women.  Quite  recently 
petitions  signed  by  more  than  50,000  German  women  were 
presented  to  the  Reichstag,  demanding  that  the  courses  of 
the  medical  schools  should  hereafter  be  open  to  students  of 
both  sexes. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  German 
deputies,  Herr  Baumbach,  vice  president  of  the  Reichstag, 
made  a  motion  in  Parliament  that  women  should  be  authorized 
to  take  the  examinations  for  academic  degrees.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Reichstag  held  February  23,  1893,  this  motion  was 
the  cause  of  an  interesting  debate.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Herr  Boetticher,  without  opposing  the  motion,  pointed  out 
that  the  proposal  fell  within  the  jurisdiction,  not  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  but  of  each  State,  and  that  it  must  decide  as  to  the 
advisability  of  allowing  women  to  take  examinations,  prepar¬ 
atory  to  higher  studies,  on  leaving  secondary  schools. 

During  the  debate  the  author  of  the  motion  cited  in  support 
of  his  position  a  remarkable  instance.  In  1877  a  woman. 
Dr.  Pranziska  Tiburtius,  was  authorized  by  special  decree  to 
open  a  “Frauen  Klinik”  at  Berlin.  From  1877  to  1892  this 
lady  treated  no  fewer  than  17,000  women,  of  whom  2000 
received  free  treatment. 

At  the  present  time  but  six  women  are  practicing  medicine 
in  Germany,  and  in  each  case  a  special  authorization  was 
found  necessary. 

But  Germany  in  her  turn  is  yielding  to  the  advance  of 
modern  progress.  The  old  University  of  Heidelberg  has 
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just  opened  its  doors  to  women,  and  four  gymnasia  for  young 
girls  whose  object  is  to  prepare  women  for  university  studies 
have  been  opened  in  Carlsruhe,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Munich. 

AUSTRIA 

The  Austrian  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  Education 
published  on  May  6,  1878,  a  decision  forbidding  women  to 
attend  the  courses  of  the  universities  as  auditors,  or  to 
matriculate  as  students.  But  Austria  has  been  forced  from 
this  conservative  position,  and,  after  declaring  that  no  Bohe¬ 
mian  woman  should  be  allowed  to  practice  medicine,  has 
authorized  them  to  practice  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,  particularly  in  Bosnia,  where  the  feminine  Mussul¬ 
man  population  is  deprived  of  the  medical  services  of  men 
through  religious  prejudices. 

Two  women,  Drs.  Anna  Bayerova  and  Bohmuila  Kectova, 
have  been  appointed  doctors  in  the  provinces.  These  ladies 
received  their  degree  from  the  University  of  Zurich.  This 
post  is  an  official  one,  and  these  two  women  are  considered  as 
part  of  the  army  and  wear  its  uniform.  A  group  of  young 
Bohemian  women  are  n’ow  studying  medicines,  and  the  lycee 
for  young  girls  established  at  Prague  in  1890  by  Mme.  Elista 
Krasnohorska  was  attended  by  no  less  than  86  young  girls 
in  1893,  all  of  whom  look  forward  to  a  university  career. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  decree  of  May  6,  1878, 
will  be  reconsidered  and  that  women  will  soon  be  admitted  to 
the  courses  of  the  Austrian  universities. 

SPAIN 

The  royal  decree  of  March  16,  1882,  forbids  women  to  follow 
university  courses. 

RU.SSIA 

In  Russia  the  same  prohibition  holds  good.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  medical  school  for  women,  which,  suppressed 
for  political  reasons,  will  soon  be  reopened  through  the 
influence  of  the  Czarina.  An  imperial  ordinance  of  August  2, 
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1890,  has  fixed  the  conditions  under  which  women  gaining 
their  degrees  in  other  countries  may  practice  medicine  in 
Russia.  The  first  Russian  woman  to  receive  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  is  Mmc.  Souslow.  There  are  now  between 
700  and  800  women  who  are  practicing  medicine  in  Russia — 
a  larger  number  than  in  any  other  European  country — and 
they  rendered  signal  service  during  the  last  Eastern  war,  and 
in  the  recent  cholera  epidemic. 

On  December  2,  1867,  Mme.  Nadiyda  Souslow,  after  finish¬ 
ing  her  university  course  at  Zurich,  was  admitted  to  the 
medical  profession  of  Russia,  and  settled  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  she  is  still  practicing.  A  movement  in  favor  of 
the  intellectual  emancipation  of  Russian  women  at  once  mani¬ 
fested  itself.  The  Universities  of  Dorpat,  Moscow,  Charkoff, 
Warsaw,  and  Kiev  declared  themselves  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  women  to  all  medical  courses.  In  1872 
a  medical  school  for  women  was  opened  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  through  a  disagreement  between  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  War  Office,  under  whose  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  the  medical  school  for  women 
happened  to  be,  was  closed  in  1881.  From  1872  to  1881,  of 
the  1209  young  girls  who  took  the  examinations  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  school,  959  were  admitted  as  students. 

During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  25  women  doctors  entered 
the  medical  service  of  the  army.  In  the  report  that  was 
addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  active  army  in  February,  1878,  by 
the  inspector  of  the  medical  service  of  the  Russian  army,  a 
just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  women  doctors  who  followed  the 
carnpaign  of  1877.  “These  women  who  have  been  with  the 
army  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,”  he  writes,  “have 
entirely  justified  the  hopes  of  the  highest  medical  authorities, 
by  their  unexampled  ardor,  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  by  their  services  as  doctor  and  surgeon  in  the 
hospitals.  The  work  of  these  women  in  the  midst  of  danger 
and  disease  will  attract  general  comment,  and,  as  the  first 
instance  of  woman’s  work  of  this  character  in  this  field,  deserves 
all  possible  publicity  and  encouragement.” 
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The  aptitude  of  women  for  the  study  and  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  now  well  established.  The  women  doctors  of  Russia 
have  shown  great  mental  activity,  and  although  but  fifteen 
years  have  passed  since  women  were  allowed  to  practice  medi¬ 
cine,  several  are  distinguished  for  their  scientific  services,  and 
by  their  writings,  which  fill  an  important  place  in  Russian 
medical  literature. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  24  doctors  employed  by  the  city 
there  are  15  women,  of  whom  14  have  held  their  positions 
since  1892.  In  a  recent  article  by  G.  T.  Arkauguelsky  on 
“The  women  doctors  in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  from  1878-90,”  the  author  declares  that  the  services  of 
the  women  doctors  have  not  caused  the  least  complaint  or  the 
slightest  disturbances.  “This,”  he  adds,  “is  most  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  each  one  of  the  15  women  in  the 
employ  of  the  city  held  yearly  at  least  4000  consultations,  and 
visited  lioo  patients  at  their  homes.  Now  the  men,  although 
they  each  held  but  3000  consultations,  and  visited  but  1000 
patients  at  their  homes,  were  not  able  to  avoid  several  dis¬ 
agreeable  encounters  with  the  populace,  and  aroused  from 
time  to  time  much  murmuring  and  discontent.” 

This  evidence  is  conclusive,  and  shows  how  wise  the  Russian 
authorities  are  to  allow  women  to  practice  medicine,  and  how 
much  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  medical  school  for  women, 
suppressed  without  sufficient  reason,  may  be  re-opened. 
Especially  since  the  school  has  an  endowment  of  260,000 
rubles  (1,240,000  francs),  and  besides  the  interest  on  this  sum 
has  a  revenue  of  31,200  rubles  (124,800  francs). 

Russia  is  the  first  country  where  the  problem  of  the  woman 
lawyer  arose.  In  1875  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  Mile.  Alexandroff 
demanded  admittance  to  the  bar,  but  the  ukase  of  January  7, 
1876,  settled  that  question  by  forbidding  women  to  enter  the 
profession  of  the  law. 

BELGIUM 

Under  the  law  of  May  20,  1876,  as  under  that  of  April  10, 
1890,  women  are  permitted  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  Fac- 
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ultes  and  to  receive  degrees.  The  practice  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  has  been  conceded  to  them.  The  bar  alone  is  for¬ 
bidden.  The  court  of  Brussels  by  the  decree  of  December  12, 
1888,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  the  court  of  cassation  on 
November  1 1,  1889,  refused  the  right  to  enter  the  bar  to  Mile. 
M,  Popelin,  and  the  chamber  of  representatives  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  January  29,  1890,  rejected  the  motion  of  one  of  its 
members  that  the  legal  profession  should  be  opened  to  women. 

ENGLAND 

The  English  and  Irish  universities  have  admitted  women 
as  students  for  many  years. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  committee  of  examinations 
for  the  London  University,  the  women  applicants  distin¬ 
guished  themselves.  At  the  examination  of  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters,  of  the  400  candidates  who  were  men,  239 
were  successful.  Among  the  candidates  there  were  83  women, 
of  whom  63  passed.  The  proportion  of  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  is  therefore,  for  the  men,  59  per  cent. — for  the  women  76 
per  cent.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  candidates,  of  whom  24 
were  women,  passed  the  examination  for  bachelor  of  science: 
48  per  cent,  for  the  men,  58  for  the  women.  The  reports 
of  these  committees  prove  that  almost  all  the  women  are 
more  carefully  and  fully  prepared  for  the  examinations  than 
the  men. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  has  conferred  a  unique 
distinction  upon  women.  It  has  appointed  on  its  committee 
of  examination  t\m)  women.  Miss  Story  and  Miss  Kerr  John¬ 
ston,  both  of  whom  lecture  at  Alexandra  College.  Miss  Story 
has  been  appointed  examiner  in  French  literature,  and  Miss 
Johnston  in  physics. 

By  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  and  contradictions  to  be 
found  in  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  the  universities  of 
Scotland  refused  to  admit  women,  while  those  of  England  and 
Ireland  welcomed  them  as  students. 

During  the  session  of  March  3,  1875,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  refused  women  admission  to  the  Scotch  universities  by 
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a  vote  of  194  to  151.  This  decision  is  now  reversed,  for  the 
Scottish  Universities’  Commission  has  declared  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  each  university  shall  be  authorized  to  admit  women  to 
its  courses  and  to  its  examinations.  Upon  consultation  with 
the  senates  of  the  universities  the  same  council  may  provide 
for  the  training  of  women  candidates,  by  either  admitting  them 
to  the  usual  courses  or  by  arranging  special  courses  for  them. 
The  academic  authorities  and  the  professors  received  this 
decision  with  favor,  but  among  the  students  it  caused  much 
irritation. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was  founded  in  141 1, 
has  also  opened  its  doors  to  women.  Ten  ladies  are  enrolled 
as  students.  The  students  received  them  with  great  cordial- 
'  ity,  and  invited  them  to  become  members  of  their  societies 
and  the  choral  union.  At  the  preliminary  examination  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  a  woman  received  third 
place. 

r  But  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  Wales.  A  new 

Welsh  university  has  just  been  created,  which  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Radnor.  The  English  Parliament  a  short  time  ago 
unanimously  granted  it  a  charter.  I  quote  the  following 
clauses : 

“Women  placed  on  an  equality  with  men  shall  be  admitted 
to  all  the  degrees  that  the  university  is  authorized  to  confer 
by  this  charter. 

“Women  placed  on  an  equality  with  men  may  occupy  any 
position  created  by  the  university,  and  may  be  members  of 
any  of  the  bodies  exercising  authority  constituted  under  this 
present  act.” 

In  England  Miss  Garrett,  now  Mrs.  Anderson,  was  the  first 
Englishwoman  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1865.  She  opened  a  medical  school  for  women  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Medical  Qualifications  Act,  passed  in  1876,  abol¬ 
ished  all  restrictions  and  opened  the  medical  profession  to 
women. 

The  courses  in  eight  medical  schools  are  now  open  to 
women.  They  arc: 
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England,  i.  The  Medical  School  for  Women  in  London,  holding 
clinics  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital— a  hospital  exclusively  for 

women . 143 

2.  Medical  School  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  annexed  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Durham . i 

ScoiLAND.  I.  Medical  School  for  Women  at  Edinburgh,  holding 
clinics  at  the  hospital  at  Leith . 23 

2.  Second  Medical  School  for  Women  at  Edinburgh,  holding  its 

clinics  at  the  Royal  Infirmary . 33 

3.  Queen  Margaret's  College,  Glasgow  .....  43 

Ireland.  University  of  Dublin  ........  12 

Queen’s  College,  Cork . 2 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast  . 2 

Total  number  of  students . 259 


NU.MBER  OF  STUDENTS 


In  England . 144 

In  Scotland . 99 

In  Ireland . 16 


Total 


259 


In  four  of  these  schools  the  medical  course  is  exclusively  for 
women ;  these  are  those  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Queen 
Margaret’s  College,  Glasgow,  These  schools  have  242  stu¬ 
dents.  In  four  schools — Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  Belfast — where  the  instruction  is  given  to  men  and  women 
together,  there  are  but  17  women  students. 

Women  may  take  examinations  before  the  committees  of 
the  University  of  London,  the  Royal  University,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow,  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  (London),  the  United 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dublin,  and  finally  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  They 
are  jiot  admitted  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Dur¬ 
ham,  or  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
England. 

There  are  now  1 14  women  who  are  practicing  medicine  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  45  of  whom  practice  in  London. 

The  British  Medical  Association  elected  Mrs.  Anderson  a 
member  in  1872.  In  1878,  the  Association  decided  never 
again  to  admit  a  woman  as  member,  and  this  decision  was 
approved  by  the  annual  congress  held  at  Nottingham  in  1892, 
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and  in  London  in  1893.  The  women  doctors  of  England  at 
once  decided  to  found  an  association  tliemselves.  The  “Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Registered  Medical  Women,”  which  owns  a  club 
annexed  to  New  Hospital,  which  is  exclusively  for  women,  is 
the  result. 

HOLLAND 

All  the  Dutch  universities  admit  women  as  students,  and 
many  women  are  enrolled  at  the  universities  of  Amsterdam, 
Groningen,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht.  Miss  Jacobs  has  practiced 
medicine  for  eighteen  years,  and  Mme.  du  Saar  has  gained  a 
great  reputation  as  an  oculist.  She  is  the  assistant  at  the 
Ophthalmic  Institute  of  Amsterdam,  and  has  a  dozen  women 
who  assist  her. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  number  of  women  students  is  greatest  in  Switzerland. 
During  the  second  semester  of  the  academic  year  of  1891-92, 
541  women  attended  the  courses  given,  either  as  matriculated 
students  or  as  free  auditors.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
were  registered  as  students;  79  at  Berne,  86  at  Geneva,  67  at 
Zurich,  5  at  Lausanne,  and  i  at  Basel.  Five  women  were 
studying  law,  161  medicine,  46  philosophy  and  letters,  and  21 
natural  science  and  mathematics.  Three  young  girls  are 
taking  the  courses  of  the  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich,  and 
the  departments  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  have 
each  I  woman  student.  The  majority  of  the  free  auditors 
are  ladies.  There  are  100  at  Zurich ;  at  Berne,  64  of  the  92 
auditors  are  women,  and  at  Geneva  136  out  of  200. 

In  no  country  is  the  proportion  of  women  students  as  large. 
The  small  number  at  the  University  of  Lausanne  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  courses  have  only  been  open  to  women 
for  two  years.  The  old  Academy  of  Lausanne,  founded  in 
•537>  was  forced  to  open  its  doors  to  women  by  the  law  passed 
on  May  10,  1890,  by  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Swiss  universities 
is  as  follows : 
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Years 

Basel 

1 

Berne 

Geneva 

Lausanne 

Freiburg 

Neuchatel 

Total 

1S87 

65 

35 

58 

4 

5 

19 

1887-88 

85 

76 

68 

4 

7 

1888 

87 

b5 

45 

5 

4 

1 W 

1888-89 

1  •  •  • 

95 

81 

66 

5 

3 

250 

1889 

83 

52 

55 

6 

196 

1889-90 

101 

160 

4 

2 

359 

1890 

1 

91 

72 

76 

5 

3 

248 

1890-91 

I 

90 

146 

150 

13 

2 

402 

'  1891 

I 

84 

105 

100 

6 

I 

297 

1891-92 

1 

126 

144 

148 

13 

432 

The  Catholic  university  of  Freiburg,  under  the  control  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Switzerland,  is  opposed  to  co-education 
from  principle,  and  has  never  admitted  women  to  its  courses. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Catholic  university  of  Louvain  in 
Belgium.  Although  many  women  take  the  university  courses, 
there  are  very  few  who  practice  medicine  in  Switzerland. 
Among  a  population  of  3,000,000  there  are  but  1157  doctors, 
of  whom  but  10  are  women. 

Two  judicial  decisions  have  refused  to  allow  women  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar.' 

Mme.  Kempin-Spyri,  although  refused  permission  to  plead 
before  the  courts,  has  been  selected  by  the  University  of 
Zurich  to  conduct  a  course  in  the  faculty  of  law. 

ITALY 

Women  may  be  enrolled  as  students  under  the  statutes  of 
October  8,  1876,  article  8,  and  may  enter  all  the  professions 
exc6pt  the  bar.” 

From  early  times,  even  under  the  Popes,  women  have  taught 
and  have  occupied  professional  chairs  at  the  universities  of 
Padua  and  Bologna.  The  chair  of  histology,  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Bologna,  is  now  filled  by  a  savante  of  wide  reputa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Josephine  Catani. 


'  Tribunal  of  the  2d  arrondissement  of  Zurich,  24th  of  November,  1886,  and  the 
Tribunal  federal  suisse,  29th  of  January,  1887. 

’  Cour  de  Turin,  14th  of  November,  1883  ;  Cassation  Turin,  8th  of  May,  1884. 
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Below  are  given  the  most  recent  statistics  of  the  women 
who  were  studying  in  the  Italian  universities  during  the  year 
1892-93. 


Universities 

Letters 

Law 

Medicine 

Science 

Pharmacy' 

Total 

Bologna . 

9 

I 

2 

12 

Catania . 

I 

1 

Genoa . 

I 

2 

I 

4 

Messina . 

I 

I 

Naples . 

I 

4 

I 

6 

Palermo . 

3 

I 

I 

5 

Padua . 

4 

I 

I 

6 

Pavia . 

4 

I 

1 

5 

I 

12 

Pisa . 

2 

2 

4 

Rome . 

5 

I 

I 

5 

12 

I 

P'lorence . 

3 

3 

Total . 

46 

3 

14 

17 

82 

To  these  should  be  added  18  free  auditors. 


Letters 

Science 

Total 

Padua . 

I 

I 

2 

Turin . 

12 

2 

14 

Florence  . 

2 

2 

Total . ". 

15 

3 

18 

Women  students . 82 

Auditors . 18 


Total . 100 


ROU  MANIA 

The  courses  at  the  Universities  of  Jassy  and  of  Bucharest  are 
open  to  Roumanian  women. 

SWEDEN 

Sweden  is  the  first  Scandinavian  country  which,  by  the 
decree  of  June  3,  1870,  admitted  women  to  its  universities. 
Mile.  Ellen  Fries  of  Stockholm  was  the  first  woman  to  receive 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters.  For  many  years  the  late 
Mme.  Sophie  Kowalewaska,  whose  works  were  crowned  by  the 
Institute  of  France,  occupied  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm.  By  the  decree  of  November 
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7,  1873,  women  are  allowed  to  pursue  university  studies  and 
to  gain  academic  degrees.  An  exception  is  made,  however,  as 
regards  the  examinations  of  the  faculty  of  Lutheran  theology, 
and  the  school  of  law.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  Lutheran  religion  is  the  state  religion,  and  that  its 
pastors  are  state  officials. 

Another  decree  of  June  12,  1891,  allows  women  to  practice 
pharmacy. 

DENMARK 

By  the  royal  decree  of  June  25,  1875,  women  were  admitted 
to  the  universities  of  the  country,  and  were  authorized  to  take 
the  examinations.  The  decree  stipulates,  however,  that 
academic  degrees  shall  confer  no  rights  on  women  to  hold 
public  office.  A  decree  of  the  supreme  court  of  Denmark,  of 
October  9,  1888,  refuses  to  allow  women  to  practice  law. 

NORWAY 

The  Norwegian  law  passed  on  June  14,  1884,  authorizes 
women  to  enter  the  courses  of  the  university,  to  pass  its  exami¬ 
nations,  to  receive  its  degrees,  and  to  obtain  fellowships  under 
the  same  conditions  as  men. 

FINLAND 

By  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  a  Finnish  woman  was 
permitted  in  1870  for  the  first  time  to  take  the  entrance 
examinations  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  Her  example 
was  followed  by  another  woman  in  1873.  But  the  number  of 
women  students  has  only  increased  since  1890.  In  1891,44 
women  were  studying  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  In 
18^2-93,  there  were  56,  representing  3.2  of  the  university 
population.  Three  were  studying  law,  4  medicine,  24  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  sciences,  of  whom  several  were  preparing 
for  medical  studies,  and  25  were  registered  in  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  history.  The  first  woman  to  receive  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Helsingfors  was  Miss  Emma  Irene 
Astrone.  Her  diploma  was  granted  in  1873. 

The  first  woman  allowed  to  practice  medicine  in  Finland 
was  Miss  Rosina  Heikel,  who  was  admitted  to  the  medical 
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profession  in  1878.  She  is  still  the  only  woman  doctor  in  Fin¬ 
land.  She  now  occupies  the  official  position  of  "parish 
doctor”  at  Helsingfors.  Many  young  girls  are  now  pursuing 
medical  studies,  and  three  fellowships  for  women  have  been 
lately  instituted. 

ICELAND 

The  Icelandic  ordinance  of  December  4,  1886,  gives  women 
the  right  to  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
admits  them  to  the  school  of  medicine  and  the  fcole  EccUsi- 
astique  of  Reykjavik — the  school  of  law  is  in  Copenhagen. 
Women  may  practice  medicine,  and  take  the  examinations  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  But  their  academic  degrees  give 
them  no  right  to  claim  an  appointment  to  a  state  office. 
Women  who  have  passed  successfully  the  examinations  in 
philosophy  and  theology  cannot  take  a  professorship,  nor  can 
they  be  appointed  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  it  is  the 
state  church,  and  its  pastors  state  officers. 

UNITED  STATES 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  the  Briti.sh  Colonies,’  higher 
education  is,  in  many  cases,  free  to  all.  Without  any  appeal 
having  been  made  to  legislation,  women  are  admitted  to  many 
of  the  universities  and  colleges. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United 
States  for  1888-89  shows  that  at  that  time  women  were 
admitted  to  18  medical  schools,  18  theological  .schools,  6  law 
schools,  and  64  colleges,  without  counting  the  large  colleges 
exclusively  for  women,  such  as  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and 
Bryn  Mawr.  During  1892,  7  American  universities  opened 
their  doors  to  women  :  Yale,  founded  in  1702;  Brown,  founded 
in  1764;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Tufts  College,  the 
medical  school  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  new  Stanford  University. 

*  In  India  and  the  Colonies  the  following  action  has  been  taken  ;  The  medical 
school  of  M.adras  was  opened  to  women  in  1875  ;  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  in  1878  ;  the  Universities  of  Durham,  Cape  Colony  ;  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales  ;  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  1881,  and  Calcutta  in  1883.  At  Toronto, 
Canada,  there  is  a  medical  school  for  women,  which  was  opened  October  i,  1883. 
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The  great  State  universities,  such  as  those  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  California,  make  no  distinction  between  men 
and  women,  and  two  important  endowed  institutions,  Cornell 
University  and  Boston  University,  have  been  co-educational 
since  their  foundation. 

At  two  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  American  universities. 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  indirect  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  has  been  made  for  some  years.  The 
Harvard  Annex,  founded  in  1879,  known  as  Radcliffe 
College,  has  offered  collegiate  instruction  to  women  of  the 
same  character  that  Harvard  offers  to  men,  the  instructors 
being  Harvard  professors.  Within  a  year  many  university, 
or  graduate,  courses  at  Harvard  have  been  thrown  open  to 
women.  Columbia  established  a  collegiate  course  for  women 
in  1883,  by  the  provisions  of  which  women  were  permitted  to 
become  candidates  for  degrees  and  to  study  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Columbia  professors;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  lectures.  This  plan  was  superseded  in  1889  by  the 
establishment  of  Barnard  College,  on  the  lines  of  tlie  Harvard 
Annex.  Since  1872  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  philosophy  at  Columbia, 
and  it  is  expected  that  their  privileges  will  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  near  future. 

From  the  latest  census  reports,  2438  women  are  practicing 
medicine  in  the  United  States.  And  no  fewer  than  24 
States — California,  North  Carolina,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — have  admitted 
women  to  the  bar,  and  Congress,  by  the  law  of  February  15, 
1879,  authorized  women  to  plead  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Eight  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  120,  who  are  lawyers,  are  members  of  the  American  bar. 

Louis  Frank 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  DISAPPOINTING  RESULTS  OF  SCIENCE  TEACHING 

The  results  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  of  all  kinds 
have  been  very  disappointing  to  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
science  teaching.  Every  experienced  teacher,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  method,  knows  from  the  examination  papers 
handed  to  him  that  the  majority  of  pupils  have  profited  but 
little,  and  he  washes  his  hands  from  responsibility  by  attrib¬ 
uting  the  failure  to  willfulness,  stupidity,  or  some  defect  in 
the  students,  seeing  they  did  not  respond  as  they  should  have 
done  to  a  right  method.  The  work,  though,  is  unsatisfactory 
when  the  best  opportunities  are  provided  and  skilled  teachers 
devote  all  their  time  to  it,  indeed  where  they  practically  have 
everything  their  own  way.  I  have  known  graduates  of  col¬ 
leges  where  great  opportunities  for  the  study  of  physics  are 
provided,  and  who  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory  work,  to  declare  after  it  was  over  that  they 
did  not  see  what  it  was  all  about,  and  who  would  not  admit 
they  had  profited  by  their  painstaking.  This  has  given  the 
advocates  of  the  older  literary  studies  a  chance  to  look  over 
their  spectacles  and  say  ‘T  told  you  so.”  It  is  plain  that  class¬ 
room  science-teaching  has  no  history  to  be  proud  of,  but  the 
reverse.  Something  is  radically  wTong  when,  alter  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  science-teaching,  those  who  have  had  the  best  avail¬ 
able  teaching  in  it  do  not  show  some  of  the  superiority  which 
is  claimed  for  it  in  insight,  tact,  skill,  judgment,  and  affairs  in 
general.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  belittle  scien¬ 
tific  studies  or  science-education,  but  rather  to  point  out  where 
it  has  failed  and  in  what  direction  it  may  be  made  more  useful 
in  a  proper  way. 

I  Every  science  has  its  own  terminology,  which  makes  a 
draught  upon  the  students’  attention  like  a  new  language.  Such 
words  as  force,  energy,  work,  are  examples  of  words  everyone 
uses  freely,  and  I  suspect  that  confusion  results  in  thinking 
with  these,  unless  one  has  been  drilled  so  long  in  them  as  to 
be  able  to  think  with  them  in  their  scientific  sense,  and  this 
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is  not  easy.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  late  scientific 
controversy  know  that  terminology  for  fundamental  mechan¬ 
ical  principles  is  not  yet  settled,  and  heated  discussions  about 
it  are  not  uncommon.  Then  there  are  many  new  terms, 
especially  if  the  metric  system  be  employed  in  teaching. 
Grams,  ergs,  and  dynes,  must  be  worked  with  a  long  time 
before  one  can  be  familiar  enough  with  them  to  think  in  them. 
I  apprehend  that  there  has  not  been  half  enough  attention  given 
in  this  matter.  Everybody  knows  how  much  work  it  takes 
to  teach  common  fractions  to  pupils.  If  it  is  not  done  there 
is  stumbling  in  all  arithmetical  work,  and  the  language  of 
science  is  not  properly  mastered. 

Again :  when  laboratory  work  is  required,  the  character  of 
the  experiments  is  generally  such  as  to  be  uninteresting  to  the 
average  student.  As  accuracy  of  observation  and  precision  of 
measurement  are  the  essential  things  insisted  upon,  and  as  skill 
in  these,  as  in  most  other  accomplishments,  can  be  had  only  by 
much  painstaking  and  a  certain  degree  of  aptitude,  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  much  wondered  at  that  such  work  does  not  enlist 
sympathetic  interest.  The  ordinary  unsophisticated  youth, 
and  perhaps  some  older  ones,  is  almost  always  interested  to 
know,  or  find  out  what  will  happen,  rather  than  how  much, 
and  the  laboratory  method  has  not  met  him  halfway  in  that. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  for  many  years  now  has  been  to  make  all 
laboratory  work  quantitative.  It  is  argued  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  quantity  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modern 
physical  science.  But  it  is  not  remembered  that  this  same 
quantitative  physical  science  is  the  very  latest  and  highest 
development  in  all  science,  and  its  significance  is  now  grasped 
by  but  a  few.  One  might  very  well  query  whether  on  that 
account  alone  it  is  not  an  unscientific  procedure  to  set  any 
except  tolerably  mature  students  at  work  with  problems  other 
than  the  very  simplest  and  easiest.  If,  as  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
has  somewhere  said,  the  growing  student  should  be  given 
“glimpses”  rather  than  precisional  work,  then  most  of  the 
work  now  done  in  this  direction  is  all  wrong  educationally. 

Then,  again,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  attention  enough 
given  to  the  continuity  of  phenomena,  the  relations  that  are 
constant,  making  modern  science  not  a  hodgepodge  of  unre¬ 
lated  things,  but  a  consistent  body  of  knowledge.  Text-books 
give  a  line  to  it  here  and  there,  but  do  not  make  it  emphatic. 
Conservation  of  energy  is  at  last  in  the  books,  but  continuity 
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of  phenomena  is  just  as  important.  To  be  able  to  trace  the 
successive  steps  backward  in  the  series  of  transformations  from, 
say,  the  electric  light  through  lamp,  wire,  dynamo,  engine, 
boiler,  fuel,  and  so  on,  and  to  picture  to  one’s  self  mentally  in 
some  way  what  goes  on,  quite  independently  of  the  question 
of  quantity,  is  in  my  judgment  quite  as  valuable  a  mental 
attainment  as  to  be  able  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  expan¬ 
sion  of  brass  or  steel  to  their  significant  figures.  It  is  a  kind 
of  work,  too,  that  most  pupils  take  pleasure  in,  and  will  not 
seek  for  a  reason  to  run  away  from. 

II  In  the  classroom,  where  illustrations  with  apparatus  are 
given,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  apparatus  is  so  complicated 
and  often  so  highly  finished  as  to  attract  attention  from  the 
subject-matter  to  the  apparatus  itself,  while  the  complications 
often  add  a  kind  of  mystery  to  it.  Most  of  the  apparatus 
made  for  schools  and  colleges  is  of  that  kind,  and  so  far  is 
mischievous  rather  than  helpful.  What  is  done  in  an  illus¬ 
trative  way  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  apparatus 
should  be  the  simplest  that  can  be  devised.  Extemporized 
and  homely  fixtures  are  generally  better  than  elaborate 
devices. 

III  In  recitation  work  there  should  be  no  more  than  one  or 
two  important  matters  considered  in  a  lesson.  The  teacher 
should  determine  whqt  should  be  emphasized  beforehand,  and 
he  should  ring  all  the  changes  he  can  think  of  on  that,  and  call 
upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  class  for  further  illustrations  and 
conclusions,  and  give  higher  credit  for  such  suggestions  than 
for  any  memoriter  work.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  psychological  process  of  educa¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  there  can  profitably  be  put  before  pupils 
at  one  sitting  more  than  one  idea  of  importance,  and  also  if, 
even  then,  an  entire  respite  from  any  additional  intellectual 
effort  is  not  wiser  than  to  direct  at  once  the  attention  to 
another  and  different  subject,  even  though  there  be  no  sense  of 
weariness.  An  experienced  educator  once  said  to  me  that  he 
preferred  not  to  meet  a  class  oftener  than  three  times  a  week, 
for  he  thought  it  wise  to  give  each  lesson  time  to  “soak  in.” 
With  the  multiplied  subjects  now  requiring  attention  in 
schools  of  all  grades,  there  is  no  time  allowed  for  anything  to 
‘‘soak  in,”  and  science  has  suffered  as  well  as  the  rest  for  the 
reason  that  much  too  much  is  demanded  in  every  grade ;  and 
instead  of  thinking  of  getting  more  preparation  for  higher 
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school  work  the  present  stress  should  be  removed.  If  this 
be  true,  then  the  subjects  for  presentation  should  be  more 
fundamental  if  possible,  their  treatment  simplified,  and  a  good 
deal  more  time  allowed  for  what  is  now  attempted,  instead,  as 
now,  of  hurrying  on  to  new  topics  before  the  older  ones  are 
properly  assimilated. 

The  text-books  used  are  almost  always  too  abstruse,  and  are 
not  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  beginners.  The 
makers  of  these  seem  to  have  the  fear  of  their  associates  before 
them  rather  than  the  real  needs  of  those  for  whom  they  make 
the  book.  This  I  think  to  be  the  fault  of  nearly  every  book 
made  for  college  use.  I  question  whether  any  book  can  be 
made  too  easy  for  a  beginner,  no  matter  what  his  age  may  be. 

IV  In  order  that  any  subject  may  be  interesting  to  any 
body  of  persons,  young  or  old,  there  is  need  of  personality. 
For  the  lack  of  this,  scientific  societies  of  all  sorts  have  been 
starving  to  death  for  years.  There  is  neither  poetry  nor 
oratory  apart  from  personality,  and  the  subject-matter  of 
science  must  in  some  way  touch  the  student.  Science  of  all 
sorts,  as  presented  in  text-books,  has  been  carefully  winnowed 
of  this ;  and  if  one  has  ventured  to  insert  a  little  here  and  there, 
he  has  been  sneered  at.  It  therefore  remains  for  the  teacher 
to  add  humanity  to  his  teaching.  If  he  does  this,  however,  he 
is  liable  to  receive  the  disparagement  from  such  as  believe  i.i 
the  high  and  dry  way  of  learning,  and  likely  enough  be  com¬ 
plained  of  for  attempting  popularity  and  offering  “snap 
courses” — a  charge;'”  I  once  heard  made  against  the  late  Dr.  A. 
P.  Peabody  of  Harvard.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  any 
course  with  such  a  teacher  is  worth  more  educationally  than 
any  amount  of  the  so-called  vigorous  work  with  uninspiring 
teachers.  If  one  does  not  do  this  by  anecdotes,  short  stories 
of  the  work  of  the  more  eminent  in  science  and  history,  their 
methods,  aims,  opportunities,  and  environments — in  short,  if  he 
does  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  students  in  men  as  men 
as  well  as  in  their  scientific  attainments — he  must  not  com¬ 
plain  if  his  class  be  not  interested  in  what  seems  to  them  to 
have  no  human  interest,  and  need  not  blame  them  if  they  run 
away  on  an  occasion. 

A.  E.  Dolbear 

Tufts  College, 

Massachusetts 
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Encyklopadisches  Handbuch  der  Padagogik,  Bd.  I,  Lieferungen  i-6. 

Langensalza:  II.  Beyer  &  Sdhne,  1S94.  Price  i  mark,  per  number  of  80  p. 

The  above  title  calls  attention  to  a  new  encyclopedia  of  peda- 
gogics  that  must  eventually  claim  a  prominent  place  in  every 
well  and  completely  selected  educational  library.  The  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  editor  among  European  educationists  will 
alone  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  generally 
efficient  character  of  the  work.  The  numbers  that  have  thus 
far  appeared  speak  for  themselves.  The  comprehensive  plan 
of  the  work  has  been  a  growth  in  the  mind  of  Professor  Rein, 
originating  first  in  the  idea  of  bringing  certain  well-known 
educational  forces  to  bear  upon  sundry  neglected  problems  in 
the  field  of  education,  and  of  embodying  the  results  of  their 
work  in  a  series  of  monographs.  P'rom  this  more  modest  aim 
the  plan  grew  until  it  embraced  the  idea  of  a  pedagogical 
encyclopedia  which  should  treat  all  departments  of  theoretic, 
practical,  and  historic'  pedagogics,  and  the  related  sciences 
in  their  bearing  upon  education.  The  editorial  staff  embraces 
some  of  the  most  prominent  educational  thinkers  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  scientific  fitness 
and  regardless  of  school  or  prejudice.  This  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  presence  of  such  names  as  R.  Barth, 
Glockner,  Keferstein,  K.  Kehrbach,  Lazarus,  Lange,  Paulsen, 
E.  V.  Sallwiirk,  Chr.  Ufer,  Th.  Vogt,  O.  Willmann,  and  Th. 
Ziehen.  The  work  will  be  one  of  reference  not  only  for  the 
superintendent,  principal,  and  teacher  in  any  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  but  also  for  the  school  board,  school  physi¬ 
cian,  and  school  architect. 

The  typographical  work,  almost  without  exception,  is  all 
one  could  wish.  The  type  is  large  and  distinct,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  clear  and  easily  grasped ;  there  is  evidently  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  cheapen  the  work  for  the  sake  of  economizing  a  little 
space.  I  could,  however,  have  desired  one  change  :  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  use  of  the  old  Gothic  type,  though  excellent  of 
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its  kind,  is  a  great  oversight  in  a  work  that  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  ready  reference.  What  will  the  hygienist,  writing 
for  this  very  work,  have  to  say  upon  the  use  of  such  type? 

The  heading  of  each  main  subject  stands  prominently  in  the 
middle  of  the  column,  the  headings  of  all  its  sub-topics  to  the 
left,  followed  directly  by  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph.  This 
facilitates  the  mechanical  work  of  reference.  For  the  sake  of 
speed  and  convenience  in  reference  almost  every  topic,  no 
matter  what  its  length,  is  divided  into  a  series  of  sub-topics. 
For  instance,  the  heading  “Emotional  disturbances”  is  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  an  enumeration  of  the  following  sub- 
topics:  1.  Morbid  depression,  2.  Morbid  exaltation,  3.  Mor¬ 
bid  irritability,  4.  Morbid  lability,  5.  Morbid  apathy,  6.  Gen- 
eral  remarks.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  each  topic  ;  e.  g.: 
“  4.  Morbid  lability  of  mood.  Even  in  the  healthy  child  laugh¬ 
ing  and  crying  alternate  rapidly ;  most  of  the  emotions  of 
childhood  are  superficial,  and  in  consequence  not  very  lasting. 
A  slight  shock  suffices  for  a  complete  change  of  mood.  This 
lability  assumes,  in  rare  cases,  a  morbid  character.  In  such 
pathological  cases  the  complete  lack  of  a  motive  for  any  of  the 
emotional  vacillations  is  usually  the  only  safe  criterion  for  the 
pathological  character  of  the  fickleness  of  the  mood.  Generally 
the  pathological  lability  of  the  emotions  is  also  accompanied 
by  other  severe  symptoms,  especially  by  cramps  (epileptic  or 
hysteric),  megrim,  etc.”  (Ziehen.)  The  entire  article  is  then 
closed  by  a  short  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  editorial  staff  has  solved  the  ve.xatious  problem  of  the 
“  what  ”  and  the  “  how  much  ”  by  giving  space  and  detailed 
treatment  to  subjects  and  problems  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance,  while  not  neglecting  the  numberless  minor  questions, 
which  receive  attention  in  brief,  summarizing  paragraphs. 
One  of  the  most  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed  themes  is 
that  of  objective  instruction  (Anschauungsunterricht).  The 
article  opens  with  introductory  remarks  upon  the  conception 
and  nature  of  sense-perception  and  its  forms.  It  then  dis¬ 
cusses  the  grounds  for  maintaining  a  special  branch  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  object-lessons,  and  its  possible  aims,  the  choice  and 
nature  of  objects,  requirements  placed  upon  such  instruction 
and  the  conditions  of  their  fulfillment,  objective  instruction  as 
language  instruction,  its  connection  with  drawing,  singing, 
mathematics,  and  other  branches,  the  demands  it  places  upon 
the  teacher,  a  summary  of  the  chief  points  of  view  upon  this 
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form  of  instruction,  and  finally  some  reference  to  its  historical 
development. 

Gartner’s  long  and  exhaustive  article  on  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  and  their  appearance  in  school  is  invaluable  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  school  board  in  large  cities.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  read  Ziehen’s  few  words  upon  what  he  calls  “  con¬ 
tagious  psychosis.”  The  articles  that  have  already  appeared 
upon  the  psychological  conceptions  that  bear  directly  on  edu¬ 
cation,  as  apperception,  association  and  reproduction  of  ideas, 
attention,  and  emotion,  are  brief,  concretely  presented,  and 
appeal  directly  to  the  practice  of  the  teacher,  coming  as  they 
do  from  those  who  are  both  skilled  practically  and  versed 
scientifically.  The  same  is  true  of  the  articles  on  method  and 
pedagogical  theory.  Aside  from  the  systematic  discussion  of 
the  theme  in  hand,  many  of  them  are  full  of  very  practical 
suggestions. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  from  Keferstein’s  “.(Esthetic  cul¬ 
ture  ”  :  “  We  speak  of  aesthetics  as  the  doctrine  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  its  various  forms  of  presentation  in  nature  and  art.  We 
regard  aesthetic  sense  as  equivalent  to  sense  of  the  beautiful,  to 
taste  for  the  beautiful.  We  call  him  aesthetically  cultured  who 
is  sensitive  to  the  beautiful,  who  receives  it  with  joy,  seeks  it, 
judges  it  intelligently,  and  endeavors  to  give  it  expression  in 
his  own  person  and  environment.”  The  writer  sums  up  what 
he  conceives  to  be  comprehended  in  an  aesthetic  culture  in 
the  broadest  sense  ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  beautiful  living  in 
a  beautiful  environment,  and  to  this  conception  he  would  give 
the  profoundest  content  possible.  Transferred  and  applied  to 
the  practical  relations  of  education,  this  elevated  conception  of 
aesthetic  culture  is  finally  made  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  ideal  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  ideal  school  environ¬ 
ment,  the  ideal  expression  of  moral  worth  through  the  physical 
child. 

So  far  as  published  a  charm  runs  through  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  articles  of  the  encyclopedia  that  is  due  not  only  to  their 
truly  literary  and  scientific  merit,  but  also  to  the  interesting  and 
practical  atmosphere  they  seek  to  preserve.  If  the  entire  work 
retains  the  vigor  and  freshness  that  characterize  these  opening 
numbers,  it  will  assuredly  be  recognized  as  a  classic  effort  of 
its  kind. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Normal,  III. 
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The  Pedagogical  Seminary — Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Clark  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education.  Vol, 

iii.  No  I,  October,  1894,  184  p.  Price,  1.50. 

With  the  exception  of  one  article,  this  number  of  the  Peda¬ 
gogical  Seminary  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  record  of  various 
observations  on  young  children.  Mr.  Hancock’s  study  of  the 
motor  ability  of  children  is  the  most  important.  His  subjects 
(the  number  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be  given)  were  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  first  year  of  school  work,  and  ranged  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age.  The  object  of  the  research  was  to  ascer- 
tain  what  movements  children  can  best  make,  and  to  arrive  at 
some  more  definite  knowledge  than  we  now  have  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  motor  ability  of  children  and  adults.  Mr.  Hancock’s 
article  is  so  clumsily  constructed  that,  while  the  reader  can 
determine  easily  enough  what  experiments  he  made,  he  is 
sorely  puzzled  to  ascertain  just  what  results  were  reached, 
that  can  be  called  in  any  sense  new,  and  what  importance  is 
attached  to  them.  By  means  of  an  instrument  called  the 
ataxiagraph  and  Jastrow’s  automatograph,  the  swayings  of 
children  and  the  twitching  of  their  fingers,  when  endeavoring 
to  keep  quiet,  were  studied.  The  swaying  of  children  was 
found  to  be  (naturally)  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  men, 
and  the  author  states — subject  to  correction  by  more  extended 
researches — that,  in  general,  the  motor  control  in  man  is  from 
three  to  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  children  in  the  first  year 
of  school  life.  That  some  of  the  earlier  exercises  in  the 
kindergarten  are  too  fine  and  minute  for  the  children’s  mus¬ 
cular  and  nervous  power  has  been  known  for  years  and  insisted 
upon  by  a  number  of  educationists;  Mr.  Hancock’s  study 
points  to  results  that  corroborate  this  position.  Similarly,  Mr. 
Hancock  supports  the  contention  made  seven  years  ago  that 
the,  American  system  of  manual  training  is  better  for  young 
children  than  the  Swedish  Sloyd.  A  study  like  this  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  practical  good,  but  it  must  be  persisted  in  and 
extended  over  a  wide  area. 

Miss  Haskell  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School  records  some 
interesting  cases  of  imitation  in  children.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
attempts  a  complete  summary  of  the  university  work  of  the 
world  in  anthropology,  but  I  notice  several  omissions,  such 
as  Paulsen’s  course  at  Berlin  and  Dr.  Farrand’s  courses 
at  Columbia,  that  lead  one  to  suspect  that  there  may  be 
more. 
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The  remaining  papers  bring  together  a  great  lot  of  undi¬ 
gested  material  upon  the  subject  of  children’s  rights,  games, 
and  plays,  and  the  boyhood  of  great  men. 

The  reports  on  current  literature  in  this  number  are  very 
disappointing  by  reason  both  of  what  they  omit  and  the  lack 
of  any  just  sense  of  the  proportionate  importance  of  the  books 
treated.  For  example,  lack  of  space  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
not  analyzing  Colonel  Parker’s  Talks  on  pedagogics,  while  the 
two  following  pages  are  given  over  to  the  mere  mention  of 
seventeen  volumes,  all  but  one  or  two  of  which  are  utterly 
commonpla>.e.  On  most  of  them  any  ordinary  reader  is  com¬ 
petent  to  pronounce,  but  thousands  of  teachers  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  expert  judgments  on  Colonel  Parker’s  work. 

N.  M.  B. 


How  to  Study  and  Teach  History,  with  particular  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States — By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  (In  International 
Education  Series).  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894,  pp.  346.  Price  $1.50. 

This  book  logically  consists  of  two  clearly  defined  parts,  and 
it  would  have  conduced  to  clearness  if  the  author  had  so 
divided  it.  From  chapter  i  to  xiv  inclusive  it  treats  in  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  field  of  .history — of  its  educational  value,  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  studying  it,  and  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  teacher.  I  would  call  this  Part  I.  What  I  would 
call  Part  II  consists  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  its  object  is 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  of  Part  I 
by  “drawing  the  outlines  of  some  important  chapters  in 
American  history.’’ 

Barring  the  chapter  on  the  field  of  history,  the  knowledge 
of  the  substance  of  which  might  fairly  have  been  presupposed 
on  the  part  of  the  class  for  whom  the  book  was  written,  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  chapters  which  I  have  called  Part  I  must  be 
chiefly  commendation.  The  author  has  brought  to  his  subject 
a  wide  and  critical  knowledge,  and  treated  it  in  a  judicious, 
discriminating  way.  His  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  is  suggestive.  The  teacher  should  know  (i)  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind — what  faculties 
are  of  most  worth — and  (2)  “the  varieties  of  knowledge  and 
their  power  to  stimulate  and  form  the  mind  in  respect  both  to 
quantity  and  quality."  In  his  chapters  on  “Sources  of  infor- 
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mation,”  and  “The  teacher’s  qualifications,”  I  are  glad  to 
note  the  emphasis  with  which  Dr.  Hinsdale  insists  on  a  high 
ideal.  He  insists  that  teachers  of  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary  schools  must  not  only  have  a  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  such  auxiliary 
subjects  as  political  economy — declaring  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  teachers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
save  what  they  have  got  from  text-boks,  can  be  tolerated  as 
teachers  of  history — but  that  they  must  also  be  students  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  history  is  made.  His  chapter  on  the 
choice  of  facts  contains  a  sound  criticism  of  Spencer’s  absurd 
theory  that  nothing  but  the  philosophy  of  history  is  worth 
teaching,  and  presents  to  primary,  secondary,  and  advanced 
teachers  useful  criteria  for  the  selection  of  facts.  Agreeing 
with  Spencer  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  the  ultimately 
important  matter,  he  rightly  insists  that  all  that  the  elementary 
teacher  can  do  is  to  teach  the  facts  that,  so  to  speak,  hold  the 
philosophy  in  solution.  Particularly  worthy  of  note  is  his 
quotation  of  the  statement,  made  to  Dr.  Klemm  by  a  German 
teacher,  of  the  principles  that  should  underlie  instruction  in 
history.  “The  aim  should  be  ‘to  nourish  and  strengthen  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  intellect,  emotion,  and  volition.'  ‘  The  pupil’s 
intellect  is  increased  by  making  him  familiar  with  historical 
deeds,’  ‘by  affording  comparisons  and  making  distinctions,  by 
causing  keen  judgment  and  correct  conclusions.’  ‘The  pupil’s 
heart  is  influenced  by  instruction  in  history,  because  many 
great,  sublime,  noble,  and  beautiful  actions  and  motives  are 
presented,  which  cause  pleasure  and  lead  to  imitation,  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  the  pupil.’  ‘The  pupil’s  will-power  is  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  instruction  in  history,  because  he  is  warned  and 
inspired  by  truth,  right,  and  duty,  for  love  of  country  and  his 
fellow-men  ’  ’’  (p.  56). 

Noteworthy  also  is  his  discussion  of  causation  in  history. 
Admitting  fully  the  immense  influence  of  environment  he 
yet  contends  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
physical  causation  in  history,  “In  the  truest  sense.  Nature 
is  not  an  historical  cause  at  all.  History  is  not  primarily  a 
sti  dy  of  circumstances,  but  of  the  human  agents  that  exist 
and  act  among  circumstances;  not  a  study  of  environment,  but 
of  Vvhat  man  does  acting  under  environment”  (p.  127). 

In  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  Part  II,  Dr.  Hinsdale 
seems  to  me  less  happy  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject.  In  the 
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first  place  he  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  wars,  one  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  other  to  the  war  of  1812 — which  seems  to 
me  two  too  many.  According  to  his  own  statement  of  the 
educational  value  of  history,  the  history  of  campaigns  and 
battles  is  its  least  valuable  part.  A  student  may  get  from  the 
study  of  American  history  exceedingly  valuable  training,  and 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  tends  most  directly  to  qualify  him 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  with  a  very  meager  knowledge  of 
the  wars  of  which  it  treats. 

The  chapter  on  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States 
does  not  b  ing  out  some  of  the  most  important  facts.  With 
Henry  Adams’  great  history  before  him  it  is  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  Dr.  Hinsdale  does  not  tell  American  teachers  that 
we  put  in  a  claim  to  West  Florida  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  on  a  mere  technicality,  and  waited  till  Spain  was 
engaged  in  an  heroic  struggle  for  her  life  to  attempt  to  make 
it  good.  Nor  will  the  reader  of  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  pages  be  able 
to  learn  how  the  insolent  and  bullying  conduct  of  this  coun¬ 
try  toward  a  weaker  power  drove  Mexico  to  make  an  attack 
upon  American  troops,  nor  how  the  President  of  the  United 
States  told  Congress  in  consequence  what  he  knew  was 
false — that  war  existed  between  this  country  and  Mexico  by 
the  act  of  Mexico — in  order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse 
for  wresting  from  that  power  territory  which  we  had  long 
coveted. 

But  most  unfortunate  of  all  is  the  omission  of  a  long  chapter 
on  the  history  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  A 
history  of  the  United  States  that  leaves  that  out  is  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  without  “Hamlet.”  That  is  the  chapter  of 
American  history  which  it  especially  concerns  American 
citizens  to  know,  and  which  American  teachers  should  by  all 
means  undertake  to  teach.  Dr.  Hinsdale  does  indeed  touch 
upon  it,  but  the  space  that  he  devotes  to  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
ridiculously  disproportioned  to  its  importance. 

But  in  spite  of  these  defects  Dr.  Hinsdale  has  written  a  very 
helpful  and  suggestive  book — one  that  ought  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

J.  P.  Gordy 

Ohio  University, 

Athens,  O. 
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A  First  Book  in  Old  English :  Grammar,  Reader,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary — By 
Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  314  p.  Price,  §1.50. 

As  the  titles  indicates,  this  is  a  book  for  the  beginner  in  Old 
English,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  Besides  the  Introduction  on  dia¬ 
lects  and  periods,  the  Grammar  contains  a  chapter  each  on 
phonology,  inflection,  syntax,  and  prosody.  The  Reader  has 
thirteen  prose  selections  from  ./Elfric  {Genesis,  Colloquy,  Homi¬ 
lies,  Hexameron),  Alfred  {Bede,  Boethius'),  Wulfstan  {Homilies), 
and  the  d^nonymoxis  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  and  three  poetic  pieces 
{Beowulf ,  Judith,  and  Andreas).  As  is  evident,  several  of  the 
prose  selections  are  rare  in  anthologies.  The  text  of  all 
the  prose  is  normalized,  a  wise  plan  in  a  book  for  beginners. 
As  to  the  selections  from  Old  English  poetry,  I  regret  that  at 
least  one  short  lyric  is  not  given  entire. 

The  Notes  touch  on  phonology,  inflection,  syntax,  and  liter¬ 
ature,  and,  while  displaying  the  wide  learning  of  the  author, 
seem  to  me  no  less  pertinent  than  stimulating. 

Appendix  I  names  Some  Useful  Books  for  the  Study  of  Old 
English;  Appendix  II  tabulates  the  Correspondences  of  Old 
English  and  Modern  German  Vowels;  Appendix  III  fur¬ 
nishes  the  Greek  parallel  to  Andreas,  235-349;  while  Appen¬ 
dix  IV  gives  Valuable  Specimens  of  the  Dialects. 

The  Vocabulary  has  brief  etymological  features  and  copious 
references  to  the  Grammar,  though  none  at  all  to  the  Reader. 
Sometimes  forms  divergent  from  the  norm  (inf.,  nom.,  etc.) 
are  entered,  sometimes  not ;  but  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
recorded  in  every  instance.  Notwithstanding  the  references 
to  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Grammar,  it  seems  desirable, 
also,  to  indicate  the  gender  of  the  nouns  as  they  occur  in  the 
Vocabulary. 

But,  it  is  upon  the  Grammar  that  the  author  has  spent 
his  force,  and  accordingly  I  have  reserved  consideration  of 
it  to  the  last.  The  guiding  principle  of  its  composition 
is  thus  stated  :  “  It  has  seemed  to  the  author  that  there 
were  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  in  its  compilation — the 
treatment  of  Old  English  as  though  it  consisted  of  wholly 
isolated  phenomena,  and  the  procedure  upon  a  virtual  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  student  was  already  acquainted  with  the  cognate 
Germanic  tongues  and  with  the  problems  and  methods  of 
comparative  philology.  The  former  treatment  robs  the  study 
of  its  significance  and  value,  which,  like  that  of  most  other 
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subjects,  is  found  in  its  relations ;  the  latter  repels  and  con¬ 
founds  the  student  at  a  stage  when  he  is  most  in  need  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  attraction.”  (p.  v.)  Confessedly  it  is  hard  to 
steer  between  these  two  extremes,  but  in  the  main  the  author 
seems  to  have  accomplished  the  feat  most  admirably.  In  one 
instance,  however,  he  might  profitably  have  drawn  upon 
comparative  philology,  viz.,  in  the  explanation  of  i-umlaut 
(§§  16-17);  for  fho  exhibition  of  the  umlaut-producing  let¬ 
ters  as  seen  in  Gothic  has  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer  almost  invariably  had  a  satisfying  effect  upon  even  the 
youngest  st  ident.  In  saying  this  of  course  I  am  favoring 
the  insertion  of  the  paragraphs  (12-15)  ori  original  and  deriva¬ 
tive  vowels,  upon  which  especially  the  author  invokes  criticism. 
Possibly  this  relationship  might  have  been  made  plainer  by 
cross  references  to  the  paragraphs  on  umlaut  and  palatalization 
as  well  as  to  those  on  consonantal  loss  and  change.  Again, 
since  Old  English  is,  as  a  rule,  begun  in  college  when  the 
classification  of  nouns  by  stems  has  been  learned  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  this  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion  in  Old  English,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  em¬ 
pirical  one. 

The  scholarship  of  Professor  Cook  has  been  too  often  shown 
in  his  previous  publications  on  Old  English  to  call  for  notice 
here ;  hence  I  have  purposely  confined  my  comments  to 
matters  of  detail.  Admirable  in  conception  and  in  execution, 
the  First  Book  in  Old  English  is  sure  to  find  favor  with  the 
beginner  and  the  beginner’s  teacher,  whose  needs  have  at  all 
points  been  kept  in  mind. 

Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 

University  of  Texas 


School  English  :  a  manual  for  use  in  connection  with  the  written  English 
work  of  secondary  schools — By  George  P.  Butler,  formerly  English  Master 
in  the  Lawrenceville  School.  New  York :  American  Book  Company,  1894,  p. 
272.  Price  75  cents. 

Elementary  Composition  and  Rhetoric — By  William  Edward  Mead, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  Wesleyan  University.  Boston: 
Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  1894,  286  p.  Price  90  cents. 

It  is  refreshing  to  feel  each  year  surer  that  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  in  our  preparatory  schools  is,  after  much 
stumbling,  slowly  falling  into  the  right  track.  The  two  books 
before  me  are  probably  neither  of  them  final.  Each  may  in  five 
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or  ten  years,  or  even  sooner,  be  superseded  by  others,  perhaps 
written  by  the  same  authors,  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
rapidly  changing  needs  of  progressive  instruction.  But  both 
books,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  are  remarkably  intelligent  in 
their  appreciation  of  what  elementary  matter  the  American 
schoolboy  needs  to  master  thoroughly  before  going  on  to 
higher  work.  Older  books  have  as  a  rule  fallen  into  the  fault, 
so  earnestly  and  consistently  deprecated  by  the  Educational 
Review,  of  making  the  negative  side  of  rhetorical  instruction 
stronger  than  the  positive,  and  into  perhaps  the  greater  error 
of  putting  early  into  the  hands  of  boys  material  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  handle  intelligently  until  late  in  their  school 
days,  or  perhaps  only  in  the  first  years  of  college.  From  both 
these  misleading  devices  for  squandering  precious  training-time 
both  these  books  are  free.  On  the  other  hand,  they  both  agree 
in  treating  the  well-worn  but  important  topics  which  make  up 
the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition  with  admirable 
brevity  and  clearness,  and  with  a  certain  freshness.  Professor 
Mead’s  treatise  goes  the  farther  into  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and 
is  doubtless  intended  for  older  pupils;  Mr.  Butler’s  covers  only 
the  indispensable  elements  of  the  subject.  He  omits,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  any  consideration  of  paragraph-structure,  a  topic  which 
has  been  neglected  in  secondary  instruction  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree.  Both  books  exceed  the  conventional  boundaries 
of  their  subject  in  offering  excellent  advice  to  students  and 
teachers  on  subjects  not  necessarily  included  in  formal,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  practical,  rhetoric.  Indeed,  it  may  easily  be  that  sub¬ 
sequent  writers  will  go  further  still,  and  that  text-books  pre¬ 
pared  for  pupils  who  are  to  be  examined  under  the  new  and 
uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  college  will  be  widely 
different  from  most  of  the  coresponding  text-books  of  the  past 
and  the  present. 

G.  R.  CarpExNTER 

Columbia  College 


Introduction  to  Theme- Writing — By  J.  B.  Fletcher  and  G.  R.  Carpenter. 
Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1893,  136  p.  Price  60  cents. 

The  basis  of  this  book  is  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fletcher  before  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard 
College  in  the  spring  of  1893.  Professor  George  R.  Car¬ 
penter  of  Columbia  has,  as  the  preface  states,  changed  to 
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some  extent  the  form  of  the  original  lectures,  rearranged  the 
material  contained  in  them,  and  added  fresh  material.  The 
result  of  these  joint  efforts  is  a  production  supposed  to  “  con¬ 
tain  much  of  the  subject-matter  necessary  for  students  who 
have  completed  the  introductory  course  in  rhetoric  usually 
prescribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.” 

The  introductory  chapter  classifies  the  different  kinds  of 
composition,  and  finds  that  the  fundamental  principle  on  which 
all  study  of  the  kinds  of  composition  must  be  conducted  is 
relativity.  By  relativity  the  authors  mean  that  a  composition 
is  to  be  judged  not  by  any  fixed  rule  or  canon,  but  solely  by 
its  effectiveness  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Hence  the  writer 
must  determine,  or  rather  ought  to  determine,  (i)  what  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  most  appropriate  to  the  subject-matter  in  general ; 
(2)  what  treatment  will  most  clearly  bring  out  his  own  ideas ; 
and  (3)  what  treatment  will  make  most  clear  a  definite  subject 
seen  from  a  given  point  of  view  to  a  particular  class  of  readers 
or  hearers.  In  the  light  of  these  principles  the  authors  discuss 
letter  writing,  translation,  description,  narration,  criticism,  expo¬ 
sition,  and  argument. 

The  directions  given  are  invariably  clear,  sensible,  and 
appropriate.  While  all  of  the  chapters  are  worthy  of  study,  I 
find  those  on  translation  and  on  argument  particularly  worthy 
of  commendation.  If  teachers  of  languages,  particularly  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  would  require  their  pupils  to  follow  the  rules 
for  translation  here  laid  down,  translation  tasks  would  become 
not  only  exercises  in  good  English,  but  exercises  in  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  thought.  And  a  study  of  the  chapter  on  argument 
is  well  calculated  to  warn  both  readers  and  writers  against 
lapses  of  logic  and  pitfalls  of  fallacy. 

While  the  book  is  intended  primarily  for  college  students,  it 
will  be  found  equally  valuable  by  anyone  who  has  occasion  to 
write  for  publication  or  to  speak  in  public.  It  should  prove 
particularly  useful  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  While 
the  subject-matter  is  much  beyond  the  pupils  in  those  schools, 
and  also  of  most  high  schools,  the  teacher  of  even  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  composition  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
rules  and  cautions  here  laid  down. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  remarkably  clear, 
simple,  direct,  and  forcible ;  while  the  interest  is  heightened 
by  the  omission  of  the  hackneyed  e.xamples  that  have  done 
duty  for  a  hundred  years  in  text-books  on  rhetoric,  and  the 
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substitution  of  models  drawn  from  the  best  modern,  as  well  as 
ancient  literature. 

From  misprints  and  small  errors  the  book  is  remarkably  free. 
I  have  found  only  one  of  importance,  but  that  one  is  quite 
inexcusable :  the  substitution  of  fabulosas  for  fabulosus  in 
Horace’s  Integer  vitce. 

W.  H.  M. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice 
hereafter. 

The  war  over  Korea  makes  especially  timely  Mr.  Curzon's 
Problems  of  the  far  East  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1894,  441  p.  $6.00).  Mr.  Curzon  is  a  well-known  membet 
of  Parliament,  an  enthusiastic  traveler,  and  a  careful  student  of 
Oriental  history  and  politics.  His  admirable  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  and  maps. - Mr.  E.  Belfort  Bax, 

well  known  for  his  books  on  socialism  and  philosophy,  makes 
a  valuable  contribution  to  Culturgeschichte  in  his  German 
society  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.,  1894,  276  p.  $1.75). - Following  the  elaborate 

edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  by  Mr.  Skeat,  there  comes, 
from  the  same  publisher,  an  edition  in  two  volumes  that 
schools  and  colleges  can  use,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  (New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  465,  475  p.  $3.00),  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  scholarly  notes  by  the  editor. - The  second 

volume  of  the  Columbia  University  Biological  Series  is 
Amphioxus  and  the  ancestry  of  the  vertebrates^  by  Arthur 
Willey,  now  Balfour  Student  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  316  p.  $2.50). 
The  author  brings  together  here  the  results  of  the  latest 
researches  upon  Amphioxus,  than  which  “no  single  group 

illustrates  more  beautifully  the  principles  of  transformism.’’ - 

A  new  sort  of  spelling-book  for  which  some  of  the  unterrified 
will  now  have  a  chance  to  “stand”  is  Intelligent  spellitig, 
prepared  by  the  Education  Union  (New  York:  James  Pott 

&  Co.,  1894,  248  p.  50  cents). - Miss  Bass’  Animal  life 

(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894,  172  p.  35  cents)  is  a 
supplementary  reading-book  for  lower  grades. 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

A  year  ago  the  Educational  Review  ‘  undertook  to  pro¬ 
cure  from  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  expressions  of 
opinion  concerning  the  influences  that  were  operative  in 
increasing  cr  decreasing  college  attendance.  So  widespread 
was  the  interest  in  the  letters  then  printed  that  a  similar 
inquiry  has  been  instituted  this  autumn,  with  the  results  stated 
below.  With  the  name  of  each  institution  is  given  that  of  the 
person  or  officer  reporting  for  it.  No  replies  were  received 
from  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  or  from 
Bowdoin,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Rutgers  colleges. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

University  of  Chicago,  ....  President  Harper 
“  The  enrollment  of  the  University  of  Chicago  a  year  ago  was  753.  This 
autumn  it  is  980.  It  is  probable  that  this  increase  would  have  been  much 
greater  were  it  not  for  the  hard  times." 

October  24,  1894. 

Columbia  College . Secretary  W.  H.  H.  Beebe 

“  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  the  figures  showing  comparative  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  various  school  of  Columbia  up  to  and  including  Saturday,  the 
27  inst.  and  the  corresponding  date  last  year : 


1893-94 

1894-95 

Arts . 

.  260 

250 

Law, . 

236 

250 

Medicine . 

.  .  .  .  766 

771 

Mines, . 

308 

365 

Political  Science . 

.  .  .  .  26 

75 

Philosophy, . 

.  .  .  62 

74 

Pure  Science,  .... 

.  .  .  .  20 

3' 

Total  for  last  year. 

,  .  ,  1,678 

1,816 

“  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  decrease  in  the  enrollment  of  the  School  of 
Arts  all  the  Schools  show  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  numbers.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  total  for  1893-94,  namely,  1805,  was  not  reached  until 
about  the  middle  of  February:  or  say  an  addition  of  127  students  to  those 
•  VI ;  405 
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enrolled  at  this  date  last  year.  The  same  number  added  to  present  totals 
will  make  the  enrollment  for  1894-95,  1893.  The  large  enrollment  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  is  especially  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  the  present  year  is 
the  first  of  the  four  years’  course.” 

October  29,  1894. 

Cornell  University . President  Schurman 

“  The  number  of  students  is  larger  than  anyone  had  anticipated  who  was 
aware  of  the  legislation  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  raising  the  conditions 
of  admission.  The  policy  of  the  University  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  to  elevate  its  standard  of  scholarship ;  and  the  legislation  adding  a 
year’s  work  to  the  entrance  requirement  in  liberal  and  technical  courses 
taken  by  three-fourths  of  the  students  went  into  effect  this  year  for  the 
courses  in  architecture  and  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  But  in 
spite  of  the  extra  requirements  there  was  a  falling  off  in  these  departments 
of  only  76  students,  the  attendance  in  architecture  being  74,  and  in  mechani¬ 
cal  and  electrical  engineering  498,  as  against  94  and  554  respectively  in  the 
year  1890-94.  This  year  also  no  student  markedly  deficient  in  English  has 
been  admitted  to  the  University:  and  for  the  first  time  students  have  been 
sent  away,  though  qualified  in  all  other  subjects,  for  this  deficiency  alone. 
Thirdly,  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University,  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  who  have  hitherto  received  free  tuition,  pay  the  same  fees  as 
undergraduates ;  yet  the  attendance  in  the  graduate  department  has  decreased 
by  only  35  students,  being  122  against  157  last  year.  Putting  aside  the 
graduate  department,  in  which  tuition  fees  are  charged  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  undergraduate  courses  in  architecture  and  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  in  which  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  increased  by  a 
year’s  additional  work,  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  over  last  year  in 
the  attendance  throughout  the  rest  of  the  University.  The  general  courses 
— Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Letters — show  a  gain  of  20,  the  enrollment 
being  442  as  against  422  last  year.  The  Law  School  just  about  holds  its 
own,  and  the  course  in  civil  engineering  gains  slightly.  Of  special  and 
other  unclassified  students  there  are  108  as  against  I20  last  year.  The  total 
registration  October  ii,  was  1572  as  against  1670  on  October  12,  1893. 
And,  excepting  last  year,  the  University  has  never  before  had  so  large  an 
enrollment  at  this  date.  It  was  expected  that  the  changes  already  described 
would  entail  at  first  a  decline  of  at  least  200  in  the  number  of  students  ;  but 
the  University  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  raise  its  scholastic  standards, 
and  it  was  no  longer  in  position  to  educate  graduate  students  free  of 
charge.” 

October  15,  1894. 

Harvard  University,  .  .  .  Assistant  Secretary  Cobb 

“The  number  of  students  in  the  University  as  a  whole  will  be  larger 
this  year  than  last.  The  professional  schools  have  more  students.  It  is, 
however,  about  the  Freshman  classes  of  the  College  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  that  I  understand  you  want  information.  The  Freshman 
class  in  the  College  this  year  numbers  408 ;  last  year  it  numbered  425. 
The  number  admitted  to  the  class  this  year  was  428,  almost  exactly  the 
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number  admitted  last  year.  Of  the  men  admitted  to  the  class  who  did  not 
register,  twelve  registered  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  In  the  first- 
year  class  of  that  school  there  are  this  year  98  against  last  year’s  45. 

“Transfers,  new  registrations,  and  withdrawals  are  continually  being 
made,  and  not  until  the  Catalogue  appears,  sometime  probably  in  December, 
shall  we  be  able  to  publish  officially  the  numbers  attending  the  University.”* 
October  16,  1894. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  ....  Dean  Griffin 
“  There  is  no  change,  as  compared  with  preceding  years,  that  can  be 
considered  significant.  There  is  a  slight  increase  of  numbers  over  last 
year,  but  it  is  lOt  enough  to  call  for  special  explanation.  The  gain  on  the 
Graduate  side  is  more  substantial,  amounting  to  about  fifty.” 

October  12,  1894. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Chancellor  MacCracken 
“  The  matriculants  in  our  University  Undergraduate  College  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  number  73,  this  includes  all  the  candidates  for  admission  :  last 
year  at  this  date  the  number  applying  was  68.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
moved  our  Undergraduate  College  the  present  summer  to  a  new  site  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  old  site,  the  way  has  not  been  opened  for  any  judg¬ 
ment,  except  perhaps  the  following,  viz.,  the  preference  of  young  men  for  a 
College  among  the  traditional  surroundings  of  American  colleges  is  so  decided 
that  they  are  willing  to  endure  considerable  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of 
the  advantages  which  such  surroundings  seem  to  promise." 

October  17,  1894. 


*  The  following  figures,  apparently  official,  have  since  been  published  :  Thus 
far  the  total  enrollment  in  Harvard  University  is  3259,  that  is,  142  more  than  last 
year.  The  attendance  is  as  follows  : 


COLLEGE 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Lott 

Gain 

Seniors . 

•  323 

320 

3 

Juniors  ...... 

352 

347 

5 

28 

Sophomores  ..... 

•  394 

422 

Freshmen  ..... 

425 

404 

21 

Specials . 

.  162 

168 

6 

Scientific  school  (at  this  date)  . 

273 

318 

45 

Graduate  school  (at  this  date) 

.  246 

251 

5 

Divinity  school  .... 

47 

49 

2 

Law  school  ...... 

.  353 

389 

36 

Medical  school  (not  counting  graduate 

stu- 

dents) . 

.  420 

438 

18 

Dental  school . 

•  63 

83 

20 

School  of  veterinary  medicine  . 

50 

60 

10 

Bussey  Institution  (at  this  date)  . 

9 

10 

I 

Total 


.  3,117 


3,259 
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Stanford  University . President  Jordan 

“  The  attendance  of  Freshmen  in  Stanford  University  for  this  year  is  ap¬ 
proximately  230  as  against  200  of  last  year,  and  160  of  the  previous  year. 
While  this  number  shows  an  increase  it  is  considerably  below  what  we  might 
have  expected  had  conditions  been  more  favorable.  Doubtless  the  financial 
depression  had  much  to  do  with  reducing  attendance,  and  if  this  depression 
had  not  existed,  the  entering  class  of  this  University  would  have  shown  a 
much  larger  increase  over  the  two  preceding  years,  because  the  Uri'^ersity 
is  older  and  is  every  year  better  equipped  for  its  work.” 

October  19,  1894. 

Yale  University . President  Dwight 

“  As  the  entering  classes  here  are  larger  this  year  than  they  were  last 
year,  I  can  offer  no  special  suggestions  respecting  the  influence  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression  in  decreasing  the  number  of  students  so  far  as  our  institu¬ 
tion  is  concerned.”* 

October  17,  1894. 

STATE  universities 

University  of  California,  .  .  .  President  Kellogg 

“  I  append  a  table  giving  the  new  additions  of  the  year  up  to  the  present 
time.  Since  the  419  was  printed,  a  considerable  number  have  come  in. 
Some  do  not  appear  for  study  this  year,  but  take  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 


Admitted  as  Undergraduates : 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

I. — Freshmen 

.  .  146 

178 

238 

339 

2. — Limited  Students 

.  10 

19 

20 

24 

3.— Special  Students 

.  .  36 

46 

45 

56 

Total  admitted 

.  .  192 

243 

303 

419 

Applications  withdrawn  or  rejected 

15 

20 

5« 

77 

Applications  pending 

.  45 

8 

3 

21 

Total  undergraduate  applications  to  date,*  252 

271 

357 

517 

“  This  early  reckoning  is  comparatively  unjust,  as  we  admit  students. 

more 

or  less,  up  to  the  middle  of  January. 

"  The  chief  cause  of  increase  is  the  momentum  acquired  during  the  last 

five  years.  That  momentum  is  due  largely  to  our 

system  of  visiting  and 

•  The  following  figures,  apparently  official,  have  since  been  published  : 

1890  1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Academic . 

832  888 

966 

1,086 

1,159 

Scientific . 

379  461 

529 

601 

665 

Law  ,  .  . 

116  155 

171 

188 

200 

Medical  ...... 

63  74 

76 

80 

95 

Theological . 

139  122 

109 

119 

119 

Graduate  ...... 

104  76 

125 

143 

149 

Total . 

1.633  1,776 

1,976 

2,217 

2.387 

*  For  1894-95  to  date,  the  number  of  original  applications  for  admission  as 
Graduate  Students  is  35,  of  which  26  have  been  favorably  acted  on  by  the  Council. 
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accrediting  the  High  Schools.  Our  visiting  has  been  thorough,  more  so 
than  in  any  other  State  I  know  of. 

“  The  general  educational  stimulus  throughout  the  country  has  been  felt  in 
California.  The  opening  and  large  success  of  the  Stanford  University  are 
a  sign  of  this  influence.  Perhaps  its  friendly  rivalry  has  helped  to  increase 
our  own  numbers  ;  certainly  it  seems  not  to  have  lessened  them. 

“  Our  absolute  increase  is  greater  this  year  than  in  any  year  preceding  ; 
also,  the  percentage  of  increase.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  ‘  hard 
times  ’  do  not  lessen,  but  rather  increase  our  numbers,  because  many  young 
men  fail  to  obtain  business  positions,  and  take  another  year  of  study  while 
waiting.  I  do  not  think  this  item  counts  for  much. 

“The  proportion  of  young  women  is  slowly  increasing.  Over  125  were 
admitted  this  year.” 

October  15,  1894. 

University  of  Colorado,  ....  President  Baker 
“  The  increase  in  entire  enrollment  this  year  is  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent. 
This  increase  is  due  to  some  especial  favorable  conditions  of  growtli  which 
operate  in  spite  of  the  hard  times.  Were  a  financial  depression  not  upon 
the  country  the  increase  would  be  much  greater.” 

October  15,  1894. 

University  of  Kansas,  ....  Chancellor  Snow 
“  The  attendance  at  this  University  the  present  year  is  nearly  200  in 
advance  of  last  year’s  attendance.  We  have  a  total  of  801  students.  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  remarkable  increase  in  our  attendance  in  the 
face  of  the  serious  crop  failure  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Kansas  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season.  I  would  assign  the  following  reasons  as  co-operative  in 
securing  our  unexpected  prosperity  ;  First,  during  the  past  three  years  the 
work  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution  in  University  Extension  courses  has 
brought  the  institution  into  more  intimate  connection  with  the  people  of  the 
State.  Second  :  The  increase  during  the  past  four  years  in  the  number  of 
Kansas  High  Schools  and  Academies  making  full  preparation  for  our 
Freshman  class.  The  number  of  such  preparatory  schools  has  increased  in 
four  years  from  38  to  117.  Third  :  The  increased  value  of  our  educational 
equipment,  consequent  upon  {a)  the  erection  of  three  new  buildings  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  costing  an  aggregate  of  $160,000  ;  (i)  the  enlargement  of 
our  faculty  during  the  past  four  years  from  32  to  55  members ;  (c)  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  nearly  10,000  volumes  to  our  lilirary  during  the  same  period,  and  (tf) 
the  marked  increase  in  our  laboratory  facilities  and  scientific  apparatus. 

“  Our  Freshman  class  in  the  School  of  Arts  numbers  141  students,  whereas 
the  membership  last  year  was  only  100.  The  marked  increase  in  attendance 
has  accompanied  the  complete  abolition  of  the  subfreshman  work,  thereby 
making  this  the  only  institution  in  the  State  whose  energies  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  higher  education.” 

October  27,  1894. 

University  of  Michigan,  ....  President  Angell 
“  The  number  of  new  students  at  this  University  is  materially  greater  than 
a  year  ago,  and  even  greater  than  two  years  ago,  when  we  had  the  largest 
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number  ever  in  attendance.  The  Freshman  Class  in  the  Literary  Depart¬ 
ment  numbers  about  450,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  attendance  in 
the  professional  schools.  1  ascribe  the  increase  in  attendance  largely  to  the 
increase  in  business  prosperity  of  the  West,  as  I  ascribed  the  slight  falling 
off  last  year  to  the  business  depression.  Of  course,  the  natural  growth  of 
population  in  the  West  should  lead  to  a  general  increase  of  attendance  in  the 
Western  institutions.  So  far  as  I  know,  such  an  increase  has  taken  place  in 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  of  the  Western  institutions  this  year. 

“  Should  we  have  the  usual  accessions  after  this  time,  our  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  will  be  between  2900-3000.” 

October  16,  1894. 

University  of  Minnesota . Registrar  Johnson 

“  A  comparison  of  the  registration  for  the  freshman  class  of  this  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  past  ten  years  seems  to  show  that  the  University  has  not  been 
materially  affected  by  the  hard  times.  1885-86,  47:  1886-87,  98  :  1887-88, 
106;  1888-89,  125:  1889-90,  158:  1890-91,  199;  1891-92,  184;  1892-93, 

275 :  1893-94.  247 :  1894-95.  300- 

“  The  foregoing  figures  show  a  steady  progress,  but  little  affected  by  the 
times.  These  figures  are  for  the  freshman  class  of  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  and  do  not  include  the  professional  departments  of  the  University. 
The  attendance  in  the  professional  departments  has  been  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  hard  times.  The  reasons  most  commonly  assigned 
are  : 

"  (i)  The  location  ;  the  University  is  situated  between  two  large  cities  and 
students  can  live  at  home  and  attend  the  University. 

“  (2)  A  great  many  young  men  are  out  of  work  and  improve  their  time  in 
preparing  themselves  for  some  profession,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  better 
themselves  when  the  times  improve.  On  account  of  the  location  of  the 
University  they  are  able  to  do  this  with  very  little  additional  expense  over 
bare  cost  of  living.” 

October  15,  1894. 

University  of  Nebraska,  .  .  .  Chancellor  Canfield 

“  In  an  interview  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  State  Journal  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  I  spoke  about  the  probabilities  of  attendance  at  the 
State  U^iiversity  as  follows  : 

“‘It  is  a  fact  which  comparatively  few  people  understand  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  upon  State  universities,  and  State  schools  generally,  increases  in  hard 
times.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons,  some  of  which  are  peculiarly 
applicable  in  an  agricultural  State  like  Nebraska.  When  hard  times  come 
on  many  young  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  take  up  their  school  work  again.  Others,  especially  those  working 
upon  farms,  are  often  led  to  believe  at  such  times  that  “  farming  does  not 
pay,”  and  so  continue  their  schooling  with  the  purpose  of  turning  to  some 
of  the  professions,  to  teaching  or  to  some  mechanical  pursuit.  When  times 
are  easy  it  is  never  difficult  for  young  men  just  out  of  high  school  to  secure 
work  at  pretty  fair  remuneration.  This  is  a  temptation  which  many  cannot 
resist,  but  this  is  entirely  absent  during  and  immediately  after  a  panic. 
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When  money  is  close,  also,  students  turn  naturally  to  the  free  schools,  even 
though  the  tuition  in  private  schools  be  quite  small. 

“  ‘  But  the  best  reason  of  all  this  is  that  given  by  very  many  long-headed, 
shrewd,  observing  young  fellows.  They  say  that  they  notice  that  when 
hard  times  come  on  and  any  part  of  the  working  force  in  the  community 
must  be  laid  off,  the  fellows  who  have  had  some  good  general  training,  who 
are  able  to  bring  to  their  work  that  greater  breadth  of  mind  and  alertness  of 
all  of  the  faculties  which  come  with  sound  education — these  fellows  are  the 
last  to  be  turned  away.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  "  men  with  diplomas  ” 
are  always  retained,  but,  all  other  characteristics  and  qualities  being  equal, 
men  who  have  undergone  mental  training,  and  have  been  quickened  and 
strengthened  thereby,  are  the  last  to  be  set  aside  during  a  period  of  financial 
depression.  vll  these  and  other  minor  reasons  bring  about  the  result  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  has  been  noticed  by  educators  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
never  fails  unless  the  panic  is  so  great  and  financial  disaster  so  complete  as 
to  absolutely  paralyze  all  classes  of  workers.’ 

“  I  can  now  further  substantiate  this  theory  by  the  fact  that  we  have  at 
this  writing  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  students  than  we  had  last  year  at 
the  same  time. 

‘‘  I  think  this  answers  your  question. 

“  I  would  like  to  add  that  among  those  who  came  to  us  this  year  are  three 
or  four  young  men  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Two  of  these  at  least 
have  said  to  me :  ‘  It  was  my  intention  to  go  to  Cornell  this  year,  but  it 
costs  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  to  spend  a  year  at  Ithaca — everything 
included,  whereas  I  understand  I  can  go  through  a  year  here  very  comfort¬ 
ably  on  less  than  half  that  amount.  As  the  times  were  hard  and  money 
scarce,  and  as  I  expect  to  locate  in  the  West  ultimately,  it  occurred  to  me  it 
would  be  wise  to  come  here  and  finish  my  education.  ’  ” 

October  13,  1894. 

University  of  Wisconsin . President  Adams 

“  The  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  this  year,  at  the 
present  time,  is  160  more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  know  what  the  forces  are  that  led  to  this  increase.  We  flatter  our¬ 
selves,  however,  that  the  increasing  strength  of  the  University  has  had  not  a 
little  influence  in  securing  this  result.  The  times,  it  is  true,  have  been  hard, 
but  my  observation  in  the  past  has  led  me  to  believe  that  while  hard  times 
make  it  impossible  for  certain  students  to  attend  the  University,  it  does,  on 
the  other  hand,  withdraw  certain  business  transactions,  and  gives  such 
students  an  opportunity  of  securing  an  education  when  they  would  other¬ 
wise  be  drawn  into  business.  This  is  a  conjecture  founded  rather  upon 
general  observation  than  upon  any  such  acquaintance  with  facts  as  to  justify 
a  very  confident  conclusion.” 

October  16,  1894. 

COLLEGES 

Amherst  College . President  Gates 

“  The  attendance  at  Amherst  College  this  year  is  somewhat  larger  than 
last  year.  There  are  1 12  freshmen  upon  the  ground.  The  number  of  fresh¬ 
men  admitted  last  year  was  134;  the  number  the  year  before  was  about 
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120.  The  college  has  never  at  anytime  in  its  history,  I  believe,  admitted 
classes  of  over  too  previous  to  1892.  The  increase  in  these  three  years  is 
in  part  due  to  the  development  of  a  thorough  and  carefully  planned  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. ;  but  there  has  also  been  a  marked  increase  in 
tlie  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  number  of  candidates  for  our  Freshman  class  this  year,  registered  as 
examined  or  admitted  on  certificates  sent  in,  was  some  25  or  30  larger  than 
the  number  who  report  for  work,  many  of  these  having  sent  statements 
that  a  change  of  plan  was  rendered  necessary  by  ‘  financial  pressure  ’  of 
the  year,” 

October  13,  1894. 

Brown  University, . President  Andrews 

“  The  total  attendance  at  Brown  University  this  year  appears  to  foot  up 
about  90  more  than  last  year.  This  is  the  figure  for  the  undergraduate 
department.  VVe  cannot  yet  tell  whether  the  graduate  list  will  hold  its  own, 
as  graduate  registration  goes  on  until  the  15th  inst.  The  Freshman  class 
is  almost  exactly  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  viz.,  150.  From  many  indi¬ 
cations,  however,  I  conclude  that  it  would  have  been  considerably  larger, 
say  by  25,  but  for  the  financial  depression.” 

October  ii,  1894. 

Dartmouth  College . President  Tucker 

”  I  would  answer  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  financial  depression  has  been 
more  noticeable  the  present  year  than  last  year.  More  students  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  upper  classes  in  College  for  this  reason,  and  more  students 
who  were  registered  for  the  entering  class  postponed  their  college  course 
for  this  reason.  Apart  from  the  financial  reason  I  see  no  influences  at  work 
in  any  appreciable  way  differing  from  those  of  last  year.  1  believe  that  the 
educational  tendency  is  growing  stronger,  and  that  relatively  more  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  a  college  education.” 

October  15,  1894. 

Hamilton  College . President  Stryker 

“1894-95.  Freshmen,  39:  New  Specials,  5:  total,  44.  1893-94.  Fresh¬ 

men,  37 :  New  Specials,  2  ;  total,  39.  I  know  of  at  least  nine  students 
detained  this  year  by  the  hard  times.  The  whole  college  attendance,  actu¬ 
ally  now  on  hand,  is  14  larger  than  last  year.” 

Octo4)er  12,  1894. 

Princeton  College,  ....  Registrar  Van  Dyke 
“  Our  total  entrance  this  year  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  last  year — 
about  300.  Of  these  142  are  Freshmen  in  the  School  of  Science  (including 
the  new  special  students)  and  139  (including  new  specials)  are  Academic 
Freshmen  (the  remainder  are  for  upper  classes).  Our  Freshman  class  is 
practically  the  same  in  numbers  as  last  year,  but  differently  divided,  the 
School  of  Science  showing  an  increase  and  the  Academic  department  a 
decrease — indicating,  as  we  suppose,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  students  to 
prefer  the  scientific  and  modern  education  to  the  old  type  of  Academic 
training.” 

October  i6,  1894. 
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Trinity  College . President  Smith 

“  We  have  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  students  this  year, 
although  in  such  a  small  College  a  few  men  make  a  difference.  This 
increase  I  attribute  to  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  small  Col¬ 
leges,  in  part ;  and  in  several  instances,  to  the  business  depression  which  has 
prevented  the  young  men  from  engaging  in  commercial  or  industrial 
pursuits.” 

October  ii,  1894. 

Tulane  University, . President  Johnston 

“  I  send  a  statement  of  matriculations  by  sessions  for  ten  years.  Our 
effort  has  been  to  keep  up  a  steady,  reasonable  standard  of  admission  and 
promotion.  We  sift  rather  closely  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year.  Our 
increase  in  the  college  and  university  was  averaged  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  annually,  with  very  sliglit  variations.  It  will  be  the  same  this  year. 
Our  gains  are  in  the  higher  classes. 

“  Our  great  trouble  has  been  want  of  secondary  schools;  at  first,  total; 
since,  with  gradual  improvement.  The  last  two  years  have  shown  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  and  character  of  these  schools. 

“College  opened  October  i.  The  enrollment  is  not  complete  yet.  We 
will  have  at  least  70  in  the  Freshman  class.  Our  numbers  would  be  much 
larger  this  year  but  for  the  general  depression  in  business,  and  especially  the 
agricultural  depression  ;  sugar  and  cotton  at  bc^^om  prices :  sugar,  cents, 
cotton,  cents.  We  think  that  in  view  of  our  change  of  location,  new 
buildings,  expansion  of  studies,  etc.,  our  numbers  would  be  larger  but  for  the 
general  distress.” 

"  Freshman  Class.— 1885-86,  Matriculants  33  ;  1886-87,  36, 
1887-88,  36;  1888-89,  35:  1889-90,  36;  1890-91,33:  1891-92,  43;  1892- 
93,62;  1893-94,48:  1894-95.63.” 

October  13,  1894, 

Union  College, . President  Raymond 

“The  Freshman  class  at  Union  College  has  increased  twenty-five  per 
cent,  this  year,  and  this  increase  is  due  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
College  which  has  been  manifest  for  several  years." 

October  13,  1894. 

University  of  Virginia,  Professor  Wm.  M.  Thornton,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Faculty 

“  In  this  school  we  have  no  curriculum,  and  hence  no  Freshman  Class, 
so  that  I  am  unable  to  send  just  such  an  answer  as  your  inquiry  contem¬ 
plates.  The  following  statistics  come  as  near  to  the  point  as  is  practicable 


under  our  plan : 


1890-91 

1892-93 

1894-95 

up  to  date 

Whole  number  of  students 

.  472 

S47 

543 

Number  of  first-year  men 

.  269 

292 

270 

Percentage  of  first-year  men 

•  570 

53-4 

49-7 

“  Various  influences  are  at  work  here  tending  gradually  to  prolong  the 
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period  of  residence  of  our  students.  These  have  had  more  to  do,  in  my 
opinion,  with  the  changes  shown  in  the  last  line  than  the  existing  financial 
depression.  This  has,  I  believe,  prevented  our  aggregate  numbers  from 
increasing  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  has  not  seriously  affected 
the  proportions  of  new  and  old  students. 

“  The  numbers  in  the  last  column  will  be  probably  increased  by  five  or 
six  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  late  entries.” 

October  12,  1894. 

Wesleyan  University . President  Raymond 

“Our  Freshman  class  this  year  numbers  94,  although  two  of  them  (ladies) 
are  special  students,  so  that  our  catalogue  list  will  be  92.  Last  year  the 
Freshman  class  numbered  74.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  causes  have  increased 
the  size  of  the  class.  Our  classes  have  increased  every  year,  with  one 
exception,  I  believe  for  seven  years  past.  We  have  just  opened  a  new  gym¬ 
nasium.  That  probably  has  had  some  influence  on  the  fitting  schools. 
Three  years  ago  we  received  a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  from  Dr. 
Ayres  to  be  expended  on  lines  of  scientific  work,  and  that  has  had  its  influ¬ 
ence.  Our  Faculty  has  been  increased  and  new  lines  of  work  opened  within 
five  or  six  years  past,  and  I  think  that  has  had  its  influence.  These  are  the 
substantial  factors,  I  think,  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  students  among 
us.  I  think  our  alumni  have  been  more  active  within  three  or  four  years  to 
send  students  to  Wesleyan  than  formerly,  although  of  that  I  am  not  so 
confident.” 

October  13.  1894. 

Williams  College . President  Carter 

“  I  think  the  number  of  students  entering  the  college  this  present  year  is 
eight  or  ten  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  influences  that  have  reduced  a  little 
the  number  of  our  students  are  not  very  easy  to  determine,  but  this  college 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  loyalty  of  its  alumni  and  students  for  new 
men. 

“  We  have  no  fitting  schools  especially  devoted  to  preparing  students  for 
this  college.  We  have  no  local  constituency  of  any  great  strength.  Nearly 
every  student  who  comes  here  passes  by  a  number  of  other  colleges  nearer 
home.  During  the  last  few  years  one  or  two  other  colleges  have  perhaps 
not  held  with  the  usual  firmness  the  devotion  of  their  own  alumni.  I  think 
we  have  probably  drawn  a  little  more  in  past  years  on  the  constituency  of 
other  colleges  for  this  reason. 

“  Without  doubt  the  hard  times  have  something  to  do  with  the  diminution, 
but  the  currents  established  in  the  great  fitting  schools  are  very  apt  to 
absorb  men  whose  natural  affinities  are  with  the  smaller  colleges.  The 
tendency  to  regard  numbers  as  of  supreme  importance  has  quickened  largely 
the  activity  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  various  colleges  to  secure  students. 
There  is,  therefore,  much  more  competition  than  once,  and  that  competition 
is  likely  to  produce  from  year  to  year,  as  we  have  no  fitting  school,  some 
irregularity  in  our  numbers. 

“  I  have  dictated  these  few  lines  without  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  but 
they  seem  to  me  to  present  substantially  the  conditions  with  us.” 

October  ii,  1894. 
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COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

Barnard  College . Dean  Smith 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  October  10,  permit  me  to  state  that 
28  Freshman  were  admitted  at  Barnard  College  this  year  as  against  23  last 
year.  This  small  growth  seems  to  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.” 
October  12.  1894. 

Smith  College, . President  Seelye 

The  attendance  of  Smith  College  has  been  larger,  this  year,  than  ever 
before,  numbering  798  students.  We  did  not  admit  as  many  students  to  the 
first  class,  although  we  had  a  larger  number  of  applicants,  because  more 
■were  found  to  be  deficient  in  their  preparation. 

“  I  cannot  say  just  to  what  extent  the  financial  depression  has  affected  the 
numbers.  Several  of  our  students  have  been  obliged  to  leave  college  in 
consequence  of  it,  and  several,  also,  were  prevented  from  entering,  on  that 
account,  but  no  exact  record  has  been  kept  of  such  cases.  In  general,  the 
education  of  girls  has  been  more  affected  in  hard  times  than  the  education 
of  boys,  for  greater  sacrifices  are  usually  made  to  keep  the  sons  in  college 
than  the  daughters.” 

October  18,  1894. 

Vassar  College, . President  Taylor 

“I  am  glad  to  answer  regarding  the  size  of  the  Freshman  class.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  statistics,  however,  should  be  read  with  great  care. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  by  many  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression  had  not  particularly  influenced  the  college  attendance,  since 
that  attendance  was  shown  by  so  many  of  the  reports  in  the  Review  to 
have  increased.  Now,  I  know  from  our  experience  that  that  was  a  false 
inference.  We  had  increased  decidedly,  but  we  had  lost,  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression,  a  very  large  proportion  of  students,  new  applicants  as  well  as 
some  of  those  who  had  been  in  college  for  some  time.  In  the  same  way,  in 
reporting  for  this  year,  the  figures  do  not  convey  a  basis  on  which  you  can 
draw  a  just  conclusion.  Our  increase,  for  example,  has  not  been  great,  but 
we  have  been  obliged  to  write  letters  since  last  spring  steadily,  telling 
people  that  we  could  give  them  no  assurance  of  rooms  in  the  College,  and 
that  unless  there  was  a  great  falling  off  they  would  be  obliged  to  get  rooms 
for  themselves  in  the  city.  What  a  damper  that  has  been  upon  the  appli¬ 
cants  may  be  imagined.  The  conveniences  of  transit  to  Poughkeepsie  have 
not  been  marked,  though  they  are  now  introducing  the  electric  road,  and 
there  have  not  been  a  half  dozen  cases  of  willingness  to  go  into  the  city  to 
live.  While  every  place  in  surrounding  cottages  is  full,  therefore,  and  every 
room  available  on  the  campus  is  occupied,  we  have  lost  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  had  registered  for  admission.  Probably  the  majority  of  these 
have  withdrawn  because  of  our  lack  of  accommodation.  Some  of  them 
have  renewed  the  application  for  next  year.  We  know  that  in  many  other 
cases  the  continued  financial  depression  has  made  it  impossible  for  students 
to  enter,  and  for  old  students  to  return.  Notwithstanding  all  these  facts, 
however,  we  report  an  increased  attendance.  Our  Freshman  class  is  larger 
than  last  year,  though  but  little.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  entered 
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as  many  special  students,  owing  to  our  advanced  requirements  of  them. 
Substantially,  all  of  our  students  are  now  members  of  College  classes.  You 
may  put  down  our  entering  number  as  143.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
4  A.  B.’s  returning  for  graduate  work.  Last  year  our  Freshman  class 
numbered  at  this  time  130,  but  we  also  entered  22  specials,  and  yet  if  we 
had  had  the  room,  the  numbers  entering  this  year  would  have  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year.  As  it  is,  the  upper  classes  hold  their  numbers 
so  well  that  our  total  is  larger  than  ever  before.” 

October  15,  1894, 


Boston  School  Document  No.  7  (1894)  is  a  very  important 
report  on  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  School  Committee, 
made  by  a  special  committee  of  five  members  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The  importance  of  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the  report  (which  have  been  adopted  and 
put  into  effect)  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  give  to  the  superin- 
tendent  of  schools,  for  the  first  time,  a  share  of  the  power  that 
under  any  efficient  administrative  system  belongs  to  his  office. 
Unfortunately  it  must  be  said  that  the  report  does  not  go  so 
far  as  it  should,  and  still  retains  for  the  School  Committee  and 
its  committees  far  too  much  direct  responsibility  for  what  are, 
in  reality,  mere  details  of  administration.  The  report  rightly 
says  that  the  public  school  system  of  Boston  has  attained  its 
high  position  “in  the  face  of  limitations  of  administration  which 
would  have  sorely  tried  any  school  system  in  the  hands  of  less 
able  supporters,  and  which  have  prevented  their  advancing  to 
a  higher  plane  of  excellence,  toward  which  educational  ambi¬ 
tion  is  now  pointing  ”  The  trouble  has  been  the  unwillingness 
of  the  School  Committee  to  delegate  its  powers  and  authority. 
Sub-committees  have  supervised  educational  departments  of 
school-work  “even  to  the  minutest  details,"  The  superintend¬ 
ent,  meanwhile,  has  been  confined  to  the  narrowest  possible 
limits  of  power  and  direct  authority.  He  has  been  little  more 
than  an  overseeing  and  reporting  officer.  Both  supervisors  and 
principals  seem  to  have  reported  directly  to  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  whose  authority  over  them  was  personal  and  moral 
only.  It  is  disheartening  to  find  such  a  shocking  state  of 
affairs  as  this,  contrary  to  all  administrative  ej^perience  the 
world  over,  maintained  in  a  city  like  Boston  down  to  the  year 
of  grace  1894.  But  hereafter  there  will  be  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  The  superintendent  is  given  direct  power  and  authority 
over  supervisors  and  principals,  and  will  stand  between  them 
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and  the  School  Committee.  For  the  first  time  he  will  be  able 
to  exercise  some  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  his  office. 

But  while  the  new  order  will  be  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  old,  the  School  Committee  should  take  the  remaining  steps 
necessary  to  reach  a  sound  administrative  system.  They 
should  wipe  out  all  of  their  special  committees  that  have 
supervision  over  the  instruction  in  music,  physical  training, 
manual  training,  kindergartens,  and  so  on,  and  remand  these 
subjects  to  the  superintendent  and  supervisors,  where  they 
belong.  In  fact,  they  should  absolutely  withdraw  themselves 
and  their  committees  from  any  interference  with  administra¬ 
tive  or  educational  matters,  as  well  as  from  any  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them.  Hold  the  professional  officers  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  responsible  for  the  full  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
give  them  full  power  and  discretion  to  act.  Experience  has 
proved  that  no  school  board  needs  more  than  three  commit¬ 
tees:  one  to  consider  matters  of  educational  policy,  such  as 
alterations  in  the  course  of  study  or  list  of  text-books,  involving 
matters  of  principle  and  public  policy;  one  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  buildings,  grounds,  repairs,  and  supplies 
(other  than  purely  educational  supplies);  and  one  to  oversee 
the  financial  policy,  to  audit  bills  and  recommend  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  sooner  the  Boston  School  Committee  can  get  on 
this  basis,  the  sooner,  will  their  school  administration  be 
responsible  and  frictionless. 


If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  adds  more  than  another  to  the 
gayety  of  nations  and  makes  the  happy  modern  rejoice  in  the 
hard-won  freedom  of  the  press,  it  is  the  blessed  sight  of  an 
obscurantist  newspaper  engaged  in  its  antics  before  a  looking- 
glass.  Just  now  Chicago  is  having  its  turn,  and  a  journal 
yclept  Evening  Post  is  playing  to  “laughter  and  applause.”  It 
is  the  old  story  of  “fads,”  that  is,  improvements  in  the  schools. 
The  multiplication  table,  the  spelling-book,  and  the  innocently 
ignorant  teacher  have  found  another  defender  against  the 
monstrous  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  reformer  who  wishes 
to  substitute  education  for  instruction  and  interest  for  compul¬ 
sion  in  school  work. 

How  serious  the  situation  is  may  be  dimly  apprehended  by 
glancing  at  these  headlines,  taken  from  recent  issues  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post :  “Faddism  rules  again;”  "Odious  feat- 
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ures  are  revived  in  the  public  schools;”  ‘“Nature-study,’ the 
new  idiocy  imposed  upon  children;”  “Principals  and  teachers 
in  utter  despair ;”  “Lectured  to-day  by  the  master  of  this  arch¬ 
fad  ;”  “Steps  may  be  taken  to  root  out  such  nonsense  as  weed- 
investigation  and  mud;”  “Mud  rules  supreme;”  “Pupils 
obliged  to  finger  over  the  dirt  and  teachers  much  imposed 
upon.” 

Nothing  but  a  dispatch  from  a  war  correspondent  could, 
with  any  rhetorical  justification,  follow  such  trumpet-calls  as 
those.  And  war  it  is !  Here  is  a  despatch  from  the  battlefield : 

“  Mud  has  the  call  once  more  in  the  public  schools.  Mud  and  the  cockle- 
burr  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  cfiild-life  of  the  common  schools 
and  are  doing  their  insidious  work  well.  Mud  was  rehabilitated  by  the  new 
course  of  study  under  the  head  of  map-molding  in  the  geography  lessons. 
And  now  the  rattle  of  the  tin  pan  is  a  familiar  sound  in  many  of  the  schools. 
The  reintroduction  of  this  highly  ssthetic  and  psychological  fad  has  been 
rather  slow  and  difficult  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  schools  have  been 
mudless  since  the  fad  was  abolished  some  time  ago.  When  that  happy 
conclusion  had  been  reached  by  the  school  board  the  mud  was  carried 
away  from  many  of  the  schools  forever,  it  was  believed.  In  others  it  was 
dumped  into  a  barrel  and  relegated  to  the  engineer’s  department  in  the 
cellar. 

“  When  the  new  regime  came  in  this  fall,  the  schools  where  mud  had  been 
retired  only  to  the  shades  of  the  basement  were  considered  very  fortunate. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  dig  it  out  and  get  to  work  once  more.  These 
schools,  therefore,  have  the  mud  in  full  blast,  or  if  not  mud,  the  first  cousin 
of  mud,  which  is  sand. 

“  Map-molding  with  mud  and  sand  is  by  no  means  a  new  trick  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools.  Those  persons  who  urge  that  this  fad  belongs  to 
modern  education  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  map-molding  was 
used  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  years  and  years  ago,  long  before  the 
present  crop  of  teachers  was  turned  out.  Some  of  the  old  principals  know 
map-molding  well  and  laugh  at  enthusiasts  fresh  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
modern.  Molding  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  fads,  and  it  died  a  natural 
death  in  this  city  long  ago.  It  is  not  a  new  fad  now.  It  is  the  staring  and 
livid  corpse  of  an  old  dead  and  gone  fad  galvanized  into  life  to  frighten  the 
young  generation  with  its  filth  and  its  micro-organisms”  (Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  October  16,  1894). 

But  the  enemy  appears  to  be  a  tiger  as  well  as  a  microbe : 

“  Faddism  has  again  sunk  its  claws  into  the  back  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  city.  The  torture  is  more  excruciating  than  ever.  Not  that  the 
deadly  grip  was  ever  altogether  relaxed  ;  for  although  sewing  and  mud  and 
German  were  thrown  out,  neck  and  crop,  or  ameliorated  in  the  lower  grades, 
much  of  the  ‘  aesthetic  system  ’  remained.  But  the  pressure  has  been  put 
on  higher  than  ever  and  the  claws  have  sunk  deeper  than  before,  and 
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teachers,  pupils,  principals,  and  even  janitors  are  writhing  undei  the  weight 
of  the  incubus. 

“  It  all  came  about  with  the  new  course  of  study.  This  new  course  of 
study  is  an  abracadabra  that  would  daze  the  brain  of  Plato  and  put  Aristotle 
to  flight.  It  is  causing  unspeakable  confusion  among  the  principals, 
unutterable  sorrow  and  dismay  among  the  teachers,  and  absolute  inanity 
among  the  pupils.  If  a  spark  of  intelligence  remains  in  teachers  or  pupils  at 
the  season’s  end  it  will  be  mainly  because  the  human  brain  is  capable  of 
resisting  an  overdose  of  faddism,  just  as  the  human  stomach  is  capable  of 
resisting  an  overdose  of  morphine. 

“  About  two  years  ago  clay  modeling — a  monster  with  a  harmless  name — 
was  put  out  of  the  public  schools.  But  so  great  was  the  affection  of  the 
educators  in  charge  of  the  mental  growth  of  Chicago’s  children  for  mud 
that  they  brought  it  back  for  another  purpose.  Mud  is  now  used  to 
develop  the  artistic  instinct  of  babies  who  cannot  spell  ‘  horse  ’ ;  it  is  used 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  mountain  chains  of  the  earth.  Mud  is  used  in 
many  of  the  public  schools  (and  will  soon  be  in  general  use  there)  for  the 
purpose  of  molding  maps.  The  educators  didn’t  seem  to  care  for  what  end 
the  mud  was  handled.  Mud  they  must  have,  and  they  have  it. 

“  Music  leers  at  the  infantile  intellect  while  its  intellection  is  engaged  in 
mastering  the  old  proposition  that  the  sum  of  a,  b,  is  ‘  ab  ’ ;  music  with  its 
do,  re,  mi  and  its  do,  si,  la,  to  stunt  the  nascent  child-mind  before  it  has 
grasped  the  collective  fact  that  r-a-t  is  ‘  rat  ’ ;  music  that  eats  up  the  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  spelling,  and  paralyzes  the  child-brain  by  opening 
to  it  a  black,  unfathomable  cavern.  This  is  an  old  fad.  And  yet  mud,  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  music  and  drawing,  with  their  slight  drawbacks, 
and  even  sewing  itself,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  paper-folding  and  pasting, 
are  fads  in  mild  form  compared  to  the  disaster  that  lurks  in  the  latest  and 
newest  and  most  appalling’fad  the  pupils  of  the  Chicago  schools  have  had  to 
wrestle  with. 

“  This  fresh  horror  goes  under  the  alluring  name  of  ‘  Nature  Study  and 
Observation  ’  ”  (Ibid.,  October  13,  1894). 


Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  this  is  a  serious  situation.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been  compelled,  within  a 
few  months,  to  send  troops  to  Chicago  to  protect  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  from  assaults  far  less  terrible  than  one  that  “would  daze 
the  brain  of  Plato  and  put  Aristotle  to  flight.”  He  cannot, 
therefore,  consistently  withhold  aid  in  this  time  of  public  peril. 
The  Evening  Post  ought  clearly  to  be  put  in  command  of  a 
battery  and  ordered  to  charge  on  Superintendent  Lane,  his 
“abracadabra”  assistant  superintendents.  Colonel  Parker,  Mr. 
Jackman,  and  all  the  other  intriguing  villains,  intrenched 
behind  "rehabilitated  mud,”  the  “staring  and  livid  corpses  of 
old  dead  and  gone  fads,”  “leering  music,”  and  “janitors  writh¬ 
ing  under  an  incubus,”  and  drive  them  out  into  the  open  day 
of  the  spelling-book  and  cube  root.  That  is  Chicago’s  only 
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chance.  If  it  wishes  its  children  to  be  brought  up  in  igno¬ 
rance,  it  must  make  a  fight  for  it ;  and  the  Evening  Post  is  a 
Heaven-sent  leader. 

We  have  learned  to  look  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  for 
the  fruitful  discussion  of  educational  questions  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.  The  recent  annual  meeting  of  this 
body,  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  I2  and  13,  in 
Boston,  fully  justified  expectations  based  on  the  high  standard 
set  by  previous  meetings. 

The  first  question  discussed — “How  may  closer  articulation 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions  be 
secured?” — as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  appended  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  question  on  the  programme,  was  interpreted  by 
the  speakers  as  having  special  reference  to  the  need  of  closer 
articulation  between  the  public  high  schools  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  on  the  other. 

In  a  thoughtful  paper,  commendable  not  only  for  its  matter, 
but  especially  for  its  spirit,  Mr.  Huling,  head-master  of  the 
Cambridge  English  high  school,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  secondary  schools,  in  order  to  secure  the  closer  articula¬ 
tion  desired,  must  improve  their  courses  of  study,  using  thf 
programmes  of  Table  IV  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  as  ideals,  but  with  liberty  of  modification;  that  they 
must  increase  the  present  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  individual  pupil ;  and 
that  they  must  improve  the  quality  of  their  teaching  and 
strengthen  their  material  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
higher  institutions,  he  thought,  should  so  modify  their  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  as  to  enable  and  encourage  the  schools 
to  treat  alike  all  pupils  pursuing  the  same  subjects,  whatever 
their  destination  ;  and  that  they  should  admit  to  their  courses 
the  graduates  of  approved  secondary  schools  on  the  certificate 
of  the  principal. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
different  speakers  toward  the  public  high  schools  was  distinctly 
friendly.  Professor  Emerton  of  Harvard  College  insisted 
that  the  high  schdols  should  not  be  spoken  of  or  thought  of  as 
preparatory  schools ;  that  these  schools  had  a  sphere  of  their 
own,  within  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  develop  freely; 
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and  that  the  only  sort  of  articulation  that  was  desirable  was 
entirely  compatible  with  such  unconstrained  development. 
President  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  maintained  that  the  high  schools  should  make  no 
concessions  to  the  colleges,  but  should  force  the  colleges  to 
come  to  them.  President  Eliot  exposed  the  fallacy  embodied 
in  the  current  dictum  that  “the  classical  fitting-schools  pre¬ 
pare  their  pupils  for  college,  but  the  high  schools  prepare 
their  pupils  for  life,”  by  showing  that  the  high  schools  afford 
preparation  for  but  a  narrow,  meager  life,  while  it  is  the  col¬ 
leges  that  give  preparation  for  a  full  and  rich  life.  For  this 
very  reason,  he  argued,  the  high  schools  should  be  closely 
articulated  with  the  colleges,  that  the  number  of  those  to  whom 
this  fuller  and  richer  life  is  opened  may  increase.  He  was 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  standard  set  by  the  programmes 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  should  not  be  lowered ;  and  believed 
that  the  scientific  schools  could  contribute  much  to  the  closer 
articulation  desired  between  the  high  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions,  by  raising  their  standard  of  requirement  for 
admission. 

As  a  means  of  giving  practical  effect  to  what  seemed  to  be  the 
general  feeling  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Tetlow  of  the  Boston  Girls’ 
High  and  Latin  Schools  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

“  Resolved,  That  the  inteYests  of  education  would  be  promoted  by  a  closer 
articulation  than  now  exists  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher 
mstitutions  of  New  England. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer  articulation 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four  courses  of  study  embodied 
in  the  programmes  submitted  on  pages  46-47  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten.  or  at  least  of  any  one  of  these  courses  that  includes  Latin,  should  be 
accepted  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  corresponding  courses  in  colleges 
and  scientific  schools. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
represented  in  this  association  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  requested  to  take 
such  action  as  will  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  implied  recommendation. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  to  the  President  and  Faculty  of  every  college  and  scientific  school 
represented  in  this  association ;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Conference  be 
requested  to  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges 
in  New  England,  and  to  request  that  body  to  take  appropriate  action 
thereon.” 

Mr.  Collar  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  while  expressing 
himself  as  in  sympathy  with  the  resolutions,  thought  they 
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should  not  be  passed  at  the  present  session  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  not  time  for  adequate  discussion;  and  later,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  mover,  final  action  was  postponed  to 
a  special  meeting  to  be  held  in  mid-winter  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject.  The  final  action  of  the  association 
on  these  resolutions  will  be  awaited  with  interest  outside  the 
limits  of  New  England.  Such  action,  if  favorable,  will,  we 
believe,  lead  to  similar  movements  elsewhere,  and  will  give 
hopeful  assurance  of  their  success.  The  unanimous  adoption 
of  such  resolutions  as  these  by  even  a  very  few  such  represen¬ 
tative  bodies  as  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  would  go  far  toward  giving  practical  real¬ 
ization  to  the  aims  and  ideals  embodied  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

At  the  Friday  evening  session.  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College  read  a  paper  on  “Educational  values  as  assessed  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten.”  The  merit  of  this  paper  was  in  the 
clearness,  vigor,  and  positiveness  with  which  the  speaker  ex¬ 
pressed  his  personal  convictions.  In  the  main  he  approved 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  cordially  commended  it ; 
but  he  squarely  took  issue  with  them  on  the  proposition  that 
“all  the  main  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  are  to  be 
considered  of  equal  rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to 
college.”  This  proposition  he  pronounced  “absurd.”  After 
stating  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the  claims  of  Latin, 
and  naming  Latin,  mathematics,  and  English  as  the  essential 
and  fundamental  subjects  of  a  course  of  study  meant  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  collegiate  work,  he  said :  “Preparation  for 
college  should  include  at  least  15  periods  of  work  a  week  for 
4  years,  or  60  periods  in  all.  Of  these  60  periods,  16  should 
be  devoted  to  Latin,  12  to  mathematics,  8  to  English,  and  the 
remai;iing  24  should  be  divided  equally  between  any  2  of  the 
6  elective  subjects  [Greek,  French,  German,  history,  physics 
and  chemistry,  natural  history  and  geography]  that  the  prepar¬ 
atory  school  may  choose  to  offer,  or  the  pupil  may  choose 
to  take.”  According  to  President  Hyde,  therefore,  neither 
science  nor  a  modern  language  nor  history  is  essential  in  a 
preparatory  course  'of  study. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  practice  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  this  paper,  which  immediately  preceded  the  evening 
social  meeting,  was  not  formally  discussed.  President  Tetlow, 
however,  who  had  served  as  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
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Ten,  took  occasion  toTemark  that  the  "doctrine  of  equivalent 
educational  values,”  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in 
public  discussions,  did  not,  except  for  purposes  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  college,  exist  in  the  report  of  the  Committee;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  that  doctrine  had  been  by  express  vote  excluded 
from  the  report. 

But,  though  President  Hyde’s  paper  was  not  formally  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  was  several  times  incidentally  referred  to  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Saturday  morning  session.  Two  well-known 
teachers  of  Latin  declared  that  the  extraordinary  claims  put 
forward  in  it  for  Latin,  as  the  source  of  well-nigh  everything 
of  value  in  mental  culture  and  modern  civilization,  were  simply 
“extravagant,”  and  serious  exception  was  taken  also  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Hyde’s  failure  to  recognize  any  form  of  scientific  training 
as  essential  in  a  secondary  school  course. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  admission 
requirements  in  English  was  taken  up.  The  report  embody¬ 
ing  these  recommendations,  with  a  few  slight  verbal  changes  in 
the  interest  of  greater  definiteness  and  clearness,  had  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England. 
After  a  prolonged  and  interesting  discussion,  the  report  as  a 
whole,  including  the  verbal  amendments  just  referred  to,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  These  recommendations,  which  were 
printed  in  full  in  the  September  number  of  this  REVIEW* 
will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and 
will  probably  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  faculties  of 
the  leading  colleges  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
They  constitute  a  distinct  advance  on  the  present  New  Eng¬ 
land  scheme  of  requirements  in  English,  and  will  probably  set 
the  standard  for  college  admission  examinations  in  English 
for  the  next  decade. 


No  more  important  and  generally  useful  service  has  been 
performed  by  an  educational  paper  in  a  long  time  than  that 
which  Mr.  Vaile  has  done  by  publishing,  in  the  issue  of  Intel¬ 
ligence  for  November  i,  what  is  virtually  a  stenographic  report 
of  a  recent  discussion  in  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  on  the  subject  of 
laboratory  work  in  biology  in  the  schools.  The  participants 
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were  members  of  the  school  board,  teachers,  and  interested 
citizens.  A  clergyman  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Humane  Education  Society  opened  the  discussion  by 
objecting  to  the  dissection  of  animals  by  the  pupils,  on  the 
ground  that  it  tended  to  make  the  children  brutal  and  savage 
as  well  as  to  rouse  latent  passions  that  might  easily  gain  force 
enough  to  mar  their  lives.  A  nurrtber  of  letters  were  read 
from  prominent  men — none  of  whom  appear  to  be  specialists, 
or  to  have  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject — support¬ 
ing  this  contention.  Two  men  of  undisputed  authority,  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  James  of  Harvard  and  President  Jordan  of 
Stanford  University,  took  an  opposite  view.  There  was  some 
confirmation,  by  other  citizens,  of  the  opening  speaker’s  con¬ 
tentions  ;  and  then  the  superintendent  of  .schools  and  the 
teacher  of  biology — a  woman — spoke,  strongly  supporting  the 
work  as  carried  on,  for  both  its  educational  and  its  moral 
value.  The  teacher  of  biology  appears  in  the  report  to  great 
advantage.  Her  statements  were  clear,  coherent,  sensible,  and 
courageous.  Several  other  citizens,  among  them  clergymen 
and  a  physician,  gave  good  reasons  for  favoring  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  biological  teaching,  and  the  conference  closed.  It 
was  conducted  throughout  in  good  temper  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It  is  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  care 
with  which  both  sides  of  the  question  were  presented,  that 
makes  Mr.  Vaile’s  report  of  value  in  every  intelligent  com¬ 
munity  in  this  country. 


Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Executive  Committee  have  before  them 
an  earnest  invitation  to  hold  the  meeting  of  1895  in  Denver, 
Col.,  and  that  the  Trans-Missouri  Committee  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Association  voted  on  November  3  to  grant  the  nec¬ 
essary  reduced  rates  in  case  that  city  is  selected  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  A  definite  announcement  on  the  subject  may  be 
expected  in  a  few  days. 
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